



Spend a milder moment 
with Raleigh. 

And discover really satisfying tobacco taste. 


Mild natural flavor 
Lowered tar 


Extra Milds, 13 mg. "tar." 0 .9 mg. nicotine; Filter Kings, 
16 mg. “tar." 1 .1 mg. nicotine; Longs, 17 mg. "tar," 
1 .1 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report Mar. 74 


Warning; The Surgeon General Has Determined 
Thai Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toVour Health. 


Here s a great gadget for gold 
panning and other outdoor activ- 
ities! This 6-in-1 Tool is hatchet, 
hammer, saw (inside handle), nail 
puller, bottle opener and shovel, 
all in one. Yours for free B&W 
coupons, the valuable extra on 
every pack of Raleigh. 

To see over 1000 gifts, write 
for your free Gift Catalog: 

Box 12, Louisville, Ky. 40201. 


Introducing 
Raleigh Extra Milds 




Over $4,000 for a Volkswagen?** 
Sounds unbelievable. But then, so is 
Dasher. 

ABOUT 25 MILES TO THE GALLON* * * 

With this kind of mileage, Dasher 
drivers aren't hurt as much by rising 
gasoline prices. So while others are 
counting out dollars at their local gas 
stations, Dasher drivers are zipping 
around town. (Dasher goes from 0 to 
50 in only 8.5 seconds.) 

SEATS FIVE COMFORTABLY 
Saving money by riding in a car 
pool? Dasher gives you Big Car com- 
forts. Like wide doors that are easy to 
get through. And plenty of stretch-out 
room, so now you can be comfortable 
and still ride economically. 

17.3 CUBIC FOOT TRUNK 
Even more Big Car extras. There's 
enough room in Dasher's trunk for two 
large suitcases, a suitbag, a couple 
of small suitcases, a briefcase, and 
plenty of small items that you couldn't 


cram into your bags. 

HOLDS THE ROAD 

Along with economy, you also want 
a car that's easy to handle. We've got 
it. Dasher is specially designed and 
engineered to give you maximum con- 
trol while driving. Besides having front 
wheel drive and rack and pinion steer- 
ing. According to Imported Car Per- 
formance,* * * * " You get a rather 
amazing ride which would be hard to 
duplicate in a car that's 1,000 pounds 
heavier." (And it also lets you see 
the road. Dasher's 26.9 square feet 
of window space gives you excellent 
visibility.) 

BIG CAR LUXURY 

We've mentioned it all before, but 
we'll say it again. With luxurious seats 
and built-in headrests. Plenty of leg 
room Plus an incredibly smooth ride 
with superior handling. The only way 
you'll know that Dasher isn't a Big 
Luxury Car is when you look at its 


sleek, compact design from the out- 
side. 

VW OWNER'S SECURITY BLANKET 

With the cost of living rising so 
sharply, who can afford car repairs? 
That's why Dasher comes with the 
Volkswagen Owner's Security Blanket 
—the most comprehensive coverage 
plan available. And also . . . 

COMPUTER ANALYSIS 

So you'll be able to keep an eye 
on what's going on inside your car. 
Of course, like every Volkswagen, 
Dasher is made to be repaired easily. 
And amazingly, it only needs mainte- 
nance at 10.000 mile intervals. 

...A NEW VOLKSWAGEN 
AS MODERN AS TOMORROW." 

That's exactly what Dasher is. The 
car that saves money on gas, upkeep, 
and all the problems of today. While 
still giving you the roominess and 
power that will be offered in the car of 
the future. 



‘Imported Car Performance. May 1 974 ‘‘Dasher 2-Door Sedan S3.975 suggested retail price. Local taxes and other dealer delivery charges additional. Wheel 
covers shown are optional at extra cost ‘‘‘Mileage based on German industry standards tDIN 700X). Imported Car Performance. Mav 1974. t Popular 
Science. February 1974 




Ask for Melio Pants at Bloomingdale's 59 Shot 


METRO PANTS 

has faith in the practicality of 
Cone Durable Press Corduroy 
of 50% Dacron* polyester, 
50%cotton. And, because 
value alone is not enough for 
a rugged male, good styling 
comes with it in these 
Western-flavored jeans. Navy, 
chocolate brown, green, tan, 
rose, mint, plum. Sizes 27-38. 
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N.Y.; Gimbel B;os. & branches. Bachrach's & branches: Filere s. Boston, and oilier line stores. 
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Cone makes fabrics people live in. 

I CONE MILLS I 1440 BROADWAY NEW YORK N Y 10018 



Our business-vehicle insurance 
■ helps when you meet the competition 

head on! 



If you’re in a business that uses trucks, 
cars, even rentals, you’ll probably save money 
by insuring them all with us — instead of 
several different companies. And we feel we 
meet our competition head on because . . . 

We get your truck back on the road fast. 
Our claims are settled quickly and fairly. 

When you need us, no matter when or where, 
a Nationwide adjuster is as close as the phone. 
And we pay most of our claims within 48 
hours after proof of loss is received. 

Our rates are low. Nationwide’s business- 
vehicle insurance plan is competitively priced; 
you may be able to save yourself dollars when 
you insure all your vehicles with us. The plan 
lets you choose your own limits of protection. 

It covers vehicles used by your business . . . even 
those you don’t own. 

The rest of your business is also our busi- 
ness. Like your property and general liability 
coverage. We can show you how a Nationwide 
“Wall of Protection ” package might save you 
even more money. It’s one simple plan, not a 
stack of policies. You can spread your payments 
over months, and not tie up needed capital. 
There’s just one audit, too. 

Nationwide Mutual Insurance Co. Nationwide Mutual I nc Insurance 


Something extra: Our $5 million 
“umbrella" liability policy. You probably 
aren’t a millionaire, but you can get sued like 
one. So here’s an option available for you. It's 
high-limit liability protection for relatively little 
cost. It insures both you and your business for 
up to S5 million in liability — and pays your 
legal expenses, too. 

Sound competitive? If you’d like to know 
more, call your local Nationwide agent or 
simply send in the coupon below. 

Nationwide Mutual Insurance Co. 

| Box 1559, Columbus, Ohio 43216 

I Dear Sirs: Please send me complete information I 
I on Nationwide’s business-vehicle plan. 


» /[■ NATIONWIDE 
i I INSURANCE 

Nationwide is on your side 

Part of Nationwide’s Blanket Protection 

for your business or your family. - 1 - - 1 j 

lo Nationwide I tie Inwir.incc Co. • An equal opportunity employer. 
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Vfc had fun inventing it. 
Now it’s your turn. 



BOOKTALK 

In th« llr«t wave ol fall come trivia, 
football rules, snowmobiles and fishing 

“I" lie annual autumnal crunch of sports 
* books has begun and. before it over- 
whelms us. here arc some brief notes on four 
books that, for one reason or another, read- 
ers may want to know about: 

The Basehaii Quiz Book . by l ed Misa 
i Hawthorn, paperback, S2.95). With trivia 
so much the vogue, the question is: Why 
didn't someone think of this hook before ' 
Genuine trivia experts can invent their own 
mind-destroying questions, but for those of 
us with limited memories Ted Misa's little 
book is the perfect companion on evenings 
when two or more are gathered together in 
discussion of baseball esoterica. There arc 
several hundred questions in the book, and 
I batted about .400 for the several dozen I 
tried to answer, which would lead cither 
league but is lousy for trivia games. 

The Armchair Referee . by Jerry Markhrcit 
(Doubleday Dolphin, paperback, S2.50). If 
you arc serious to a fault about the techni- 
cal side of football. Markbreit's little book 
should be a welcome companion as you 
watch the Patriots and the Oilers stumbling 
around on your television set. The questions 
you are likely to ask all seem to be raised 
here, and the answers by Markhrcit (a Big 
Ten official) arc concise and helpful. College 
and NF1. rules are covered, though I could 
find no acknowledgment of the existence of 
the WFL. 

The Snowmohiler's Bible. by Morten Lund 
and Bea Williams (Doubleday, paperback, 
S2.50). The Doubleday series of sporting 
"bibles" is superb when I bought a sail- 
boat some years ago. the next thing I bought 
was The Small-Boot Sailor's Bible. Snowmo- 
bile freaks doubtless ought tofollow suit now 
that this volume is available. Still, though 
the authors claim that the "book is all about 
how to maximize snowmobile enjoyment 
while minimizing the objections." those of 
us who find these machines gratuitous, both- 
ersome and dangerous intrusions upon the 
wintry landscape will wish that more atten- 
tion had been paid to the environmental of- 
fenses they commit. 

The Blue Water Bait Book ; Secrets of Suc- 
cessful Big Come fishing, by Samuel A. F'arp 
and William J. Wildeman (Little, Brown. 
S7.95l. I'm no fisherman, so I checked with 
my Miami Herald colleague. Jim Hardie. an 
outdoors columnist who says that the au- 
thors. both Florida big-game fishing-boat 
captains, have written the definitive book 
in Hardie's words. "A real handbook on how 
to do it for deepwater fishermen." The 
book's bias, Hardie says, is toward the Gulf 
Stream, but it pays decent respect to Pacific 
Coast fishing as well. I found virtually all its 
contents a mystery, but Hardie says it "cov- 
ers every detail" and is "really authentic." 

Jonathan Y audit y 

Ml 




Grown-up 
dreams. 


Ezra Bowen, a member of the for- 
midable Drinker family, charged into 
sports and oil of life's other great 
games w ith visions of championships 
in his head. Those visions never came 
true, but they certainly led him into 
some unusual situations. 

"This slender and often charming au- 
tobiography is about growing up. and 
the author admits ihat Peter Pan had 


absolutely the right idea about the 
whole painful subject. There are mo- 
ments w hen Won en cannot seen? to 
decide whether to remember the past 
as Hack Finn or Holden Caulfield. 
No matter. He spares us any 
anguished memories about teen-age 
sex. He is full of sentiment but no self- 
pity. His quotes and anecdotes are 
often sharp and funny." — Time 

Sb.95 at all bookstores. 



HENRY AND OTHER 
HEROES An Informal 
Memoir of High Dreams 
and Vanished Seasons 
by EZRA BOWEN 


A Sports Illustrated Book LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS 



"We bid $ 105 million for 
oil shale rights on 5,000 acres 
of Colorado land. 

It's a new source of billions 
of barrels of oil-and no 
foreign power can turn it off." 

— K L. Berry, chemical engineer. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 



The way our country needs oil we have 
to go after every source open to us. 


So my company — Standard Oil Co. 
Wntiianaj — anti a partner company just 
committed $105 million each to the 
U.S. Government for rights to 5.000 acres 
of land in the Piceance Basin in Western 
Colorado to develop a source of oil that's 
virtually untapped. Oil shale. 


The oil shale on our lease runs 
underground from 200 feet to 900 
feet deep. And we'll have to use 
mining techniques to get at it. 
The oil shale itself is simply 
rock with solid oil layered 
through it. There's so much 
oil in the shale from Western 
Colorado it will actually burn. 
(Matter of fact, cowboys 
used to burn oil shale in their 
campfires). 


But to get the oil from the rock - 
and do it in a way that respects the 
environment — will take a whole 
new technology. 


That means time - and tremendous 
cost and risks. And that's why no one has 
attempted a shale project of this 
magnitude before. 

But the potential is also tremendous. We 
estimate that the shale oil locked in those 
Colorado rocks can increase our country's 
total oil reserves by billions of barrels. 
We're betting we can lick the problems 
and come up with the oil our country 
needs at prices people can afford. And the 
stakes are high — ultimately we'll spend 
over $2 billion over the next 8 to 10 years 
to get this oil to market. 

But we're going to get it there — and keep it 
flowing. Once we do, our country will be 
just that much less dependent on foreign 
sources. And we think that's good for 
all of us. 



Slandard Oil Company (Indiana) 
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Next week 

FRANK ROBINSON (ells his 
own story of what it means to 
be named the first black man- 
ager in the majors and de- 
scribes the challenges he faces 
and how he plans to meet them. 


HOCKEY begins its season 
with new teams, new playolT 
schemes and a drastic realign- 
ment of the two leagues. Mark 
Mulvoy provides a primer 
to bewildering complexities, 
ranks the NHL clubs and as- 
sesses their strong and weak 
points. Jerry Kirshenbaum 
previews the WHA. And Coles 
Phinizy writes of "an eagle that 
lines the athletes' nests." That's 
player czar Alan Eaglcson. 


W'llMOUr PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED. 
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JOHNSTON: NO ABS, SOME BICEPS 


We have never felt that it was neces- 
sary for our writers to match muscles 
with their subjects, but a few months 
ago when we assigned Dick Johnston 
to do a story on bodybuilders, one of 
his friends said, "I know the theory— 
but this is ridiculous!” That is the sort 
of overused phrase Johnston would 
have excised when he was copyediting 
this magazine — he was our executive 
editor until he retired four years ago — 
but he agreed that it was a quite un- 
derstandable reaction. In fact, his 
working title for the piece on Arnold 
Schwarzenegger that begins on page 
106 was: "A 175-pound Weakling In- 
terviews the World's Most Perfectly 
Developed Man.” 

Johnston's lack of muscularity was 
first noted nationally in a Time mag- 
azine story by Robert Sherrod in 1943 
describing the assault against Tarawa 
atoll in the Pacific. They were among 
eight war correspondents who waded 
ashore with the Marines, and Sherrod 
described our man as "tall, pencil-thin 
Dick Johnston." This was something of 
an understatement; Johnston, who is 
6' 3’’, weighed 138 pounds at the time. 
The intervening years have added a 
good many pounds to "old pencil- 
thin ," as some of his w a rt ime col leagues 
still call him, but most of them have 
accrued around his waistline. 

"I've never found being skinny much 
of an impediment.” Johnston said the 
other day. "though I don’t exactly strut 
down the beach at Waikiki. [Johnston 
has lived in Hawaii since 1970,] Actu- 
ally, I'd like to lose a little weight. My 
abs aren't much help in holding my bel- 
ly in." Abs is bodybuilder slang for ab- 
dominals, muscles Dick assumes he has 
in at least vestigial form, but has never 
been able to locate. 

Johnston has been associated with SI 
not only from its birth but almost from 
its conception. It was a near-thing, 
though. In 1953 the still unnamed mag- 
azine was in the project stage, and was 
known colloquially- and somewhat 
skeptically to members of other Time 


Inc. publications as "Muscles." Dick 
was then an editor of Life. When his 
phone rang one day and a cheery voice 
said, "How would you like to work on 
Muscles?" he politely replied, "You 
must have the wrong number." Sid 
James, Si’s first managing editor, final- 
ly persuaded him that he was serious. 
"Me on Muscles?" Johnston said un- 
believingly. He inspected his biceps and 
was not reassured, but after a fishing 
trip to Mexico to test his sporting in- 
stincts he joined up. When publication 
began in 1954 he was named assistant 
managing editor and, in 1964, became 
executive editor. 

Sad to say, working on Muscles did 
not develop Johnston's, and to some 
degree diminished those few in resi- 
dence, since his responsibilities left very 
little time even for fishing, golf or ten- 
nis, sports he had once enjoyed. He 
says, a bit defensively, "Fora man with 
my build — none to speak of, that is -1 
was a pretty fair athlete when I was in 
high school. I played a lot of baseball. 
I don't think I ever hit a home run, but 
1 almost never struck out. 1 had a pret- 
ty good eye." 

He still has a good eye, as friends who 
play billiards with him in his Honolulu 
home quickly learn. It has focused on 
more than 20 stories for us since his 
move to the islands. 





mow the beauty and glory 
of America^ natural 
treasures are yours to enjoy 
as never before 





3X pup. POX 
close-knit, 
tay together and 
share In devotedly caring 
for their pups. 


The blue-footed booby of 
Baja California looks awk- 
ward and comical on land, 
but gives a superb perform- 
ance when fishing at sea. 


Early painting shows freight 
canoemen in the North Woods. 
These "voyageurs" were small 
but strong: one carried a load 
of 820 pounds uphill for a mile. 


T he wilderness areas that lie in and around the United States 
of America are one of our greatest treasures. The moun- 
tains. forests, shorelines and other sanctuaries are priceless 
not only as preserves where wild plants and animals can 
flourish but also as a source of spiritual refreshment for you. 

Now you and your family can enjoy the wilderness all 
year long and explore it extensively in THE AMERICAN 
WILDERNESS, a spectacular series by Time-Life Books. 
As a subscriber, you'll experience through words and pictures 
the scenic delights, the natural history, the flora and fauna of 
some of the world's most inspiring natural wonderlands. 

You'll visit Wild Alaska, home of the world’s largest bears, 
and of wolves that eat 25 pounds at one feeding. . .The North- 
east Coast, teeming with fascinating life forms at the border 
where ocean meets forest ...The Grand Canyon, which slices a 
mile into the earth’s crust, revealing rocks that are two billion 
years old. . .The North Woods, where the tall, dark trees march 
up into Canada from the northern edge of Minnesota. . .The 
Atlantic Beaches, from Boston to North Carolina, where the 
tides and wind are constantly reshaping the shoreline. .. Baja 
California, where ruined missions, bleached bones and aban- 
doned mines give evidence of man's unsuccessful efforts to 
triumph over inhospitable nature. And other books in the 
series will take you to many other wondrous wilderness areas. 

Explore The High Sierra for 10 days FREE 

Tb start your tour of THE AMERICAN WILDERNESS 
accept, fora 10-day free examination, the introductory volume 
in the series. The High Sierra. Explore the Sierra's 400 miles 
of cliffs and forests and meadows . . . home of the giant sequoias, 
the site of spectacular Yosemite, and a last stronghold of the 
West’s big cats. 

Then decide if you want to keep The High Sierra. You 
may do so for only $5.95 plus shipping and handling, or you 
may return it within 10 days with no further obligation. If you 
keep The High Sierra, we will send you other volumes in the 
series as described on the reply card. There is no obligation for 
you to buy any of these books, and you may cancel your sub- 
scription at any time. To take advantage of this offer, just fill 
out and mail the reply card today. If card is missing, write for 
details to TIME-LIFE BOOKS, Dept. 6304, Time & Life 
Building. Chicago, Illinois 6061 1 . 

As your introduction 

Explore the High Sierra 
freefbrlOdays jr iMEj 

as a guest of TIME-LIFE BOOKS lllu 

BOOKS 

• 40,000 words ot text 
• written by avid outdoors- 
man Ezra Bowen with 
noted conservationist 
Martin Litton as 
consultant 
• 9x10% Inches, 
hardbound 
• 184 pages 

• More than 100 illustra- 
tions — photographs, 
paintings, maps, includ- 
ing 87 pages in lull color 
Books shown on the 
opposite page are iust 
some of the beautitul 
volumes available. 


Giant sequoias are 
earth, with trunks so thick that 
once used as a dance floor. 


on 

i stump was 




THE NORTHEAST COAST 

from storm- racked Maine to 
Newfoundland . - . home of 
the harp seal, the clownlike 
puflin, other fascinating 
shoreline creatures. 


WILD ALASKA 

America's last frontier— a 
land of three million lakes 
119 million acres of forest 
, . , and still 99 per cent 
uninhabited. 


CACTUS COUNTRY 

The weirdly beautiful i 
country in southern At 
and northern Mexico . 
of bvwitards. Gila mon> 
and 140 kinds of cactu 




HAWAII 

"A handful of jewels on the 
green velvet sea"— a magical, 
mysterious land of fire- 
spewing volcanoes. Eden- 
like forests, isolated atolls 
and enchanting coral reefs. 


THE HIGH SIERRA 

A natural wonderland with a 
ruterfall 15 times as high as Niagara. 

u bird that flies underwater, 
mushrooms that can wreck a train. 


THE GRAND 
CANYON 

The majestic "wilder- 
ness in stone" that 
has been called the 
| world's largest und 
oldest history book 


THE NORTH WOODS m 1 

from northern Minnesota to I 

Ijike Athabasca in Canada 
. where beaver, moose, 
wolves and other animals 
roam the stands of lofty 
pines and glades of birch 
and aspen. ATLANTIC BEACHES 

The surprisingly extensive 
stretches of unspoiled beach 


DIB presents 


The American 
Wilderness 


THE EVERGLADES 

A watery wilderness where 
alligators, panthers and 
spectacular rare birds find 
refuge in the marshy grass 
lands and swampy jungle. 


A Last Stronghold for the Big Cats 




A good letterhead creates a little magic about your name. 


They never made the lock that 
Harry Houdini couldn't spring. 

And his letterhead never 
lets that fact escape you. 

What Hammermill Bond 
can do for your company letter- 
head is just as inescapable. 

Because people instantly 
recognize the Hammermill 
Bond watermark and the qual- 


ity it stands for. ness. Hear it crackle to the 

They can see Hammermill touch 
Bond's richness. Feel its crisp- Add the magic of our name 
to yours. And you’ll be saying a 
lot for your company. 

Ask your printer for samples 
of Hammermill Bond with 
matching envelopes. 

Hammermill Paper Com 
pany. Erie. Pennsylvania 16512. 




DON’T JUST SIT THERE... 

It’s your health care, your auto insurance 
they’re arguing about. 

JOIN THE ACTION. 


You can’t afford not to. Not while State 
and Federal lawmakers are debating 
issues that are going to affect your life, 
your well-being, and your pocket book. 

Take health care insurance. Quality 
health care should be made available to 
everyone. But how? It’s a big problem 
that will require a number of solutions. 
An excellent first step would be a part- 
nership between the Federal govern- 
ment and the private insurance indus- 
try. One which uses the strengths of 
both to protect everyone against cata- 
strophic medical expenses. 

And No-Fault auto insurance. In 
states with effective laws, the system is 
proving out. More people are receiving 
more benefits than ever before. .And 
getting money faster too. How about 
your state? 


You . . . we . . . everybody. . . should get 
involved. Make ourselves heard. Now, 
before the laws are passed. Afterwards, 
it will be too late. 

We’ll send you the facts. We will 
also tell you how we feel. We know' one 
thing- you’re the one who has to 
decide. The more people speak up- 
loud and clear- the better the chances 
of getting the right kind of action. 

If you want more information 
about health care or No-Fault, write: 
Issues, /Etna Life & Casualty, 
Hartford, Connecticut 06115. 



LIFE & CASUALTY 


You get action with £tna 


Come to where the flavor is. 





Warning The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



Elite shown with optional WSW tires, 
deluxe bumper group, glass Moonroof 
and deep dish aluminum wheels 


Ford Elite combines the operating 
economy of a mid-size car with 
styling and luxury in the 
Thunderbird tradition. And in the 
Thunderbird tradition of value, 
Elite comes to you complete. 
Unique twin opera windows and 
grained vinyl roof. Driving conve- 
niences standard, like 351 CID V-8, 
power steering, power front disc 
\brakes, SelectShift transmission 
and steel-belted radial ply tires. 
Elite is available with power- 
operated Moonroof and other 


Elite Interior Decor Group option with AM radio, 
automatic speed control 


Thunderbird inspired options. And 
it's designed with a big 26V*? gallon 
fuel tank which means a cruising 
range you can really rely on. 

The personal luxury mid-size 
Ford Elite for 1975. Built for the 
way you drive today. 

THE CLOSER YOU LOOK, 

THE BETTER WE LOOK. 

FORD ELITE 


FORD DIVISION 



THE BEST WAY TO BUY 
COLOR TV IS TO 
COMPARE PERFORMANCE. 




GENERAL ELECTRIC 


ZENITH 


RCA 


We're not afraid to be compared 
with our competition. We think it's 
the smart way for you to decide 
which set to buy. 

So go into a store and compare, 
General Electric's performance with 
RCA and Zenith. Thanks to five en- 
gineering advances in this year's 
models, we’ve got the brightest, 
sharpest picture in our history. 

Compare service records. In 
1973, independent surveys* of re- 
cent color TV buyers showed that 
GE color required less service than 
any other U.S. brand. 

The best way to buy color TV is 
to compare performance. 

To help you compare, get GE's 
booklet, "How to Buy Color TV in 
Plain English.” Forthe store nearest 
you, where you can pick it up free, 
call this special toll-free number 
anytime . 800-243-6000. Dial as you 
normallydial long distance. (InCon- 
necticut. call 1-800-882-6500.) 

PERFORMANCE 

TELEVISION 


•Details available on roquost 

TV Receiver Products Dept.. Portsmouth. Va. 


GENERAL 0 ELECTRIC 


National’s Maintenance Check-List-Not even Don Rickies 
could giv e our cars a tougher check-up. 
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If the cars we rented Don Rickies had main- 
tenance problems, you know we’d hear about them. 

But at National we don’t wait to learn about 
our problems from our customers. Cars you rent 
from National now have a Maintenance Check-List 
hanging from the rear-view mirror.* 

Each often areas gets checked off only when 
our service crew finds them in good order. So 
when you roll out of our lot you won’t be taking 
our car on a test run. 

And to get your car faster, sign up now for 
National’s Green Lite*Service. Just call toll free 
800-328-4567+ for an application. (That’s also 
the number you call for a reservation.) Then 
the next time you rent a new GM or other fine 
car from National your contract will be filled 
out and waiting at the counter. 

Of course, at National we also offer S& 1 1 
Green Stamps on l\S. rentals. 

National’s Maintenance Check-List and 
Green Lite Service— both so good they left 
Rickies speechless. 

When it comes to service we mean business. 


*At participating locations. +In Minnesota and Canada call 612-830-2345 collect.ONational Car Rental 
System, Inc., 1974 (in Canada it’s Tilden Rent-A-Car, in Europe, Africa and the Middle East it’s Europcar). 

•“•Green Lite and the design of the semaphore are service marks of National Car Rental System. Inc. 



SCORECARD 

Edited by ANDREW CRICHTON 


SPORT IS FOR SPORTSMEN 

This magazine has said often enough that 
politics has no place in sport. The dic- 
tum bears repeating in the wake of In- 
dia’s lamentable decision not to meet 
South Africa in the Davis Cup finals. Fol- 
low India’s thinking to its logical con- 
clusion and there would be almost no 
international competition. Communists 
would not meet capitalists, Scottish na- 
tionalists would refuse to compete 
against the English, and the Asian Games 
would collapse under the weight of re- 
ligious partisanship. 

When he visited South Africa last fall, 
Arthur Ashe said. "Sports is the Achil- 
les’ heel of South Africa.’’ He meant that 
the South Africans’ extraordinary devo- 
tion to sport might yet prove the undo- 
ing of the invidious policy of apartheid, 
which he, as a black, despises every bit 
as much as the Indians. Ashe knew that 
he was being used by his hosts, but he 
was using them, too, to show that black 
can play against white and the races sit 
next to each other in the stands without 
terrible consequences. 

This was a modest contribution in the 
cause of tolerance, but preferable to a 
heavy-handed action that assures only 
that black will not meet white on the ten- 
nis courts of South Africa this year and 
may eventually help kill Davis Cup com- 
petition, one of the few vehicles in the 
world of sport that does bring people of 
all nations together. This is the sort of 
thing that happens when governments 
take the play away from the players. 

REST IN PEACE 

A bastion of male chauvinism that had 
stood for 220 years fell recently, with not 
so much as a thorny burr in protest. In- 
deed, the end came with such stunning 
suddenness that the 180 assembled mem- 
bers of the Royal and Ancient Club were 
shocked speechless. Unheard of. 

The beginning of the end was a letter 
from the Ladies’ Golf Union to which, 
frankly, the ladies would have been hap- 
py merely to receive a reply. Inasmuch as 


the Women’s Open was to be played on 
the Old Course at St. Andrews this com- 
ing June, they wrote to the R and A, 
please, sirs, would it not be possible for 
the players and officials to use the club- 
house? To their astonishment, the ladies 
were given access not only to the Silence 
Room (egad! ), where the trophies and re- 
galia are in a manner of speaking on dis- 
play in a big iron safe, but to the Big 
Room, the holy of holies itself, and to the 
whole of the locker and changing accom- 
modations. 

In manlier days, many years before, 
British golf writer Henry Longhurst re- 
calls, the club once introduced a lady 
cashier to collect the luncheon money at 
the dining-room door. An elderly mem- 
ber spotted her and said, "Dammit, it’s 
a woman!" He soon had her out. a boast 
he carried to his Scottish grave. 

HOW SOON THEY FORGET 

Now that nonentering freshman Moses 
Malone is safely counting his money at 
the training camp of the Utah Stars of 
the American Basketball Association, a 
hot item on campus at the University 
of Maryland is a T shirt that says, 
“Moses Who?" 

FALSE HOPE 

Tigran Petrosian, the Soviet chess cham- 
pion, gave and took away last week in 
Moscow. Chess, he said, is no longer the 
major preoccupation of Russian youth 
that it was 20 years ago. "When I was a 
boy you had to fight for a board. But 
now there are more distractions and few- 
er young players.’’ The chief distractions 
are television, soccer and hockey. 

"But," said Petrosian, "chess is an el- 
ement of the national culture. There is 
more search and support for young play- 
ers.’’ And what have the authorities 
found? The best youth player in the 
L.S.S.R. is a 12-year-old Georgian girl, 
Maya Chibordanidzc. "She is better than 
any boy of her age, a very quick thinker," 
Petrosian said, adding that one Bulgarian 
grand master who had watched her com- 


pete recently called her "a shattering 
player — a girl Fischer." The U.S.S.R., it 
would appear, is not ready to bow out 
of the international picture just yet. 

KILLING WATTS 

There is a ceiling now on the New Or- 
leans Superdome but not on expenses. 
The latest estimate of operating costs per 
day, every day of the year: 537,500. That 
includes bonded debt service, personnel 
and the new high price of energy. The 
last item is up about 52,000 a day to 
S4.800, or 51,752,000 a year, just one 
more shock in a series that has jolted the 
dome's original backers. 

LOBBYIST ON THE RUN 

Pan Am pilots, backing the financially 
pressed airline’s request for a temporary 
government subsidy, had a message for 
William Proxmire, the jogging Senator 
from Wisconsin and one of the plan’s 



most vocal critics. But how to get it 
to him? 

No problem. Copilot Rich Sclph said. 
A jogger himself, he hopped into his run- 
ning clothes early one morning and trot- 
ted over to Proxmire's house where he 
waited for him to come out for his daily 
run to the Senate. Selph fell in alongside 
the Senator, handed him a letter rolled 
up in a tube and, after a few pleasant- 
ries, bid him adieu. 

Next morning when Proxmire came 
whisking out of his house, there was 
Selph again, full of run. "I guess you have 
something else for me to read today," 
said Proxmire. As a matter of fact, said 

continued 
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Sclph, he did, and handed over another 
tube. 

The pilots are taking no credit for it, 
but soon afterward Proxmirc look the 
Senate floor to strongly back a Depart- 
ment of Transportation program of aid. 
From a runner's standpoint, it may have 
been a terrible mistake. The lonely morn- 
ings of the long-distance Senator seem 
numbered. 

CONFUSION IN THE CREASE 

As weeks go. the National Hockey 
League might better have spent a month 
or two locked in the ice of Hudson Bay. 
First, there were the matters of the di- 
visions and the playoffs, for which the 
NHI has itself to blame Then there was 
the new rules caper. TV is the culprit 
there. 

"We're not saying the names represent 
an act of genius," was League President 
Clarence Campbell's modesl appraisal of 
the new alignment of teams. How about 
an act of confusion? Hereinafter those 
who profess to follow NHL hockey will 
have to contend with four divisions 
named Lester Patrick, Conn Smythe, 
James Norris and Charles F. Adams 
grouped under two conferences called the 
Clarence Campbell and the Prince of 
Wales. If by some mnemonic miracle 
they manage to keep these straight, they 
will surely come a cropper on the geog- 
raphy and history of it all. The three Pa- 
cific Coast teams, for instance — Los An- 
geles, Vancouver and California— are in 
different divisions, and Toronto, which 
was led by Conn Smythe for over 30 years 
before his retirement, is in the Charles 
F. Adams Division, of course. 

The playoffs are so cumbersome even 
Campbell admits they may not work. In 
simplified form, the 18-club league will 
play an XO-gamc schedule to boil six of 
their number away. The winners of the 
four divisions draw byes and the other 
eight teams play a best two-of-three se- 
ries. Then come the best four-of-seven 
quarterfinals, the semis and, if anybody 
is still awake, the finals. 

In one area where the league seemed 
determined not to high-stick itself— re- 
writing the rules to speed up the game 
(Scorec ard, Sept. 2) — it was laid low 
through votes influenced by the needs of 
television. Changing lines on the fly went 
down 1 1 7, a free shot when the goalie 
freezes the puck lost 1 5 3. Both had been 
tested in 27 exhibition games and won 
general approval, particularly the fast- 


change rule that Boston’s managing di- 
rector. Harry Sinden, called "the best 
new rule in hockey since the introduction 
of the red line." Where games verged on 
three hours last season, the exhibitions 
averaged two hours and 15 minutes, but 
from a TV viewpoint that was just the 
trouble. The speedup did not allow 
enough time for commercials. 

Spectators who prefer to do something 
during all that dead time have two choic- 
es. They can stay home rather than pay 
the stiff new prices for seats — $12 tops 
in Toronto, $10.50 in Montreal — and 
watch the commercials, or they can busy 
themselves at their scats trying to mem- 
orize the divisions. Could be a great time 
waster. 

ENOUGH SAID 

Standing alone in the torrent of words 
that flooded the country following the 
Cleveland Indian announcement that the 
team would have a new manager next 
year were statements by Frank Robinson 
himself and Baseball Commissioner 
Bowie Kuhn. Quite neatly, they said all 
that the occasion required. 

Robinson: "I just hope baseball peo- 
ple don't say, 'All right, Frank Robinson 
is the first black manager, we have one, 
that's it.' In my heart I don't think I was 
hired because I'm black. 1 hope not. I 
think I've been hired because of my 
ability." 

Kuhn: "I don't think baseball should 
be exceptionally proud of this day. It’s 
been long overdue and I'm not going to 
pat myself on the back for it. It's time to 
say we've got something started, and I'm 
proud of that.” 

PRO BONO AC ADEMIARUM 

Academy football has fallen on hard 
times, a parlous state of affairs that en- 
gaged the attention of President Ford 
when he was still Vice-President. As the 
result of an article in the July 8 issue of 
this magazine, in which he said Army. 
Navy and Air Force should be compet- 
itive with college football’s leading 
teams, there has been a movement afoot 
to change regulations to favor the admit- 
tance of pro-caliber players. 

Annapolis has been the leader, as well 
it might be after the lickings it has suf- 
fered in the past two weeks (52 0, 37-0). 
Under present rules, academy graduates 
have to remain five years in their service 
before they may pursue careers outside 
the military. It is proposed now that 


academy athletes talented enough to go 
into professional sports he permitted to 
spread their service over a longer period 
of time, giving, for example, six months 
of each of the first 10 years to the pros 
and six months to the military. George 
Welsh, the Navy football coach, thinks 
a change along these lines would enable 
the academics to recruit those special ath- 
letes who can turn an ordinary team into 
an extraordinary one. The teams, he 
thinks, could play Ohio State even on any 
given Saturday and the players would live 
to serve their country. 

HOPE FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 

You do not need a crystal ball to know 
which team is going in win the World 
Series. The American League team will 
because it does not have the home-team 
advantage. In 15 of the last 1 9 Series the 
team playing only three games at home — 
the third, fourth and fifth — won. The 
Oakland A's, by eking out their win last 
October on their own turf in the seventh 
game against the Mets. were one of the 
few exceptions to the rule. 

Noting this odd fact, statistician Rob- 
ert Northington of the University of Del- 
aware hypothesized that the team with 
three home games manages to split the 
opening games on the road, returns home 
for games 3, 4 and 5 and, buoyed psy- 
chologically, wins two of three. With a 3- 
to-2 advantage, it goes back on the road 
with enough pressure on the opponent 
to olTset any home-park advantage. A 
check of the records bore out his theo- 
ries. In the last 19 Series the home-team 
record for games I and 2 was 20-18. The 
home teams in games 3, 4 and 5 were 
37-18, and in 6 and 7 they were 12-15. 

Worthington had his bet down long 
before he had any idea who would play 
in this Series. American League, in six 
or seven. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Dave White, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute football coach, after playing 
Coast Guard during a thunder and light- 
ning storm: "I moved back when the 
chains came near me and tried to stay 
away from the taller players." 

• Woody Hayes, Ohio State football 

coach, asked if his teams had any weak- 
nesses: "Sure. We have gone as long as 
seven years without a fumble between the 
center and quarterback. We've had two 
this season. That's 14 years shot to 
hell." end 
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Why you should consider a Saab 
if you’re looking at a Volvo. 


There are only two cars built in Sweden. Saab and 
Volvo. Both were initially designed and engineered 
to satisfy the particularly difficult driving conditions 
found in Scandinavia. And both have a reputation 
for being strong, durable and safe automobiles. 

But there are a number of differences between 
the two which we feel makes the Saab a more 
sensible purchase decision. 

1. Our shape. 

At Saab, we've always felt that form should 
follow function. So we 
developed the shape of 

the Saab 99 with- 

the help of ll * 1 


numerous wind tunnel _ 
tests. We know that 
aerodynamic testing and 
styling can do three 
important things for a car: 

a. Improve gas mileage, since the engine 
doesn’t have to work as hard. 

b. Lower wind noise. 

c. Give excellent stability in crosswinds. 

Now styling is a very subjective judgment, but 

we feel that the way our car looks, helps the way it 
works. And that in itself is very beautiful, indeed. 

2. Smaller outside. More room inside. 

The table below compares the general dimen- 
sions of the Saab 99 and Volvo 1 42. As you can see, 
Saab is considerably smaller on the outside than 
the Volvo. But on the inside, there are some surprises. 


SAAB 99 


Overall length 


VOLVO 142 


Overall length 


Headroom, front 


a. The Saab has more headroom front and rear 
than the Volvo. 

b. The Saab has a little more trunk space 
than the Volvo. (And that's even before you 
fold down the rear seat on Saab and find a 
little station wagon in back. A feature that 
Volvo doesn't have.) 

We think that once you sit in both a Saab 
and a Volvo you'll note that in the other critical 
measurements Saab is about the same as Volvo. 

3. Front- wheel drive. 

A lot of people may not care whether it's the 
front wheels or the rear wheels of their car that move 
them. But we at Saab believe there is a very big 
difference. That's one reason that every car we've 
built has had front-wheel drive. Besides the fact that 
front-wheel drive is predicted to be on all cars in the 
future, we adhere to the front-wheel drive principle 
because we feel it's a safer system for the average 
driver because you're less apt to skid and it gives 





you better directional stability. We also think that it 
gives you a sports-car feel of the road. And that 
the increased traction you get by putting the engine 
weight over tho drive wheels is a big advantage on wet 
and slippery pavements. 

4. Rack and pinion 
steering, overhead 
cam, etc. 

In engineering 
the Saab, we 
have used a number 

of techniques that you won't find in Volvo. 

Like our rack and pinion steering. Rack and pinion 
steering is the type of steering found on most famous 
race cars. Drivers prefer it because it gives them a 
better feel of the road and 
a more direct response. 

Saab also has an 
overhead camshaft on its 
2 liter fuel-injected engine. 

The reason? More efficient design. 

Saab has a number of other 
features too, as does Volvo. Both 
have 4 wheel disc brakes, 

4-speed manual transmissions (3-speed automatic 
optional), 15 inch wheels and radial tires standard. 

Both even have electrically heated driver seats. 
(But we had it two years before Volvo.) 

5. As many dealers as Volvo. 

There's no question about who has sold more 
cars in the U. S. up until now. Volvo is ahead. And that 
tends to make a lot of people think that Saab just 
didn't have the sales and service facilities necessary 
to handle a large volume of cars. 

But Saab has more than 450 dealers nationwide. 
As many as Volvo. More than Audi. And more 
than any other car in our class. 

To find the dealer nearest you, check the 
yellow pages. 

6. Price. 

Often the first — and final — decision on a new car 
is based on price. Saab and Volvo are competitively 
priced. The P.O.E. price of the Saab 99LE two door 
with manual transmission, radial ply tires, and all 
other standard equipment is $4698. The comparable 
model for Volvo is the 142 at $4760. 

7. The test drive is the test. 

The real difference between two cars cannot be 
adequately judged until you have driven both cars. 
That's why we think everyone looking at a Volvo 
is not being fair to themselves until they also 
test drive a Saab. 

We think the fun of driving that you experience 
in a Saab will convince you that comfortable, safe, 
dependable, practical, economical transportation 
doesn't have to be dull. 

No matter what other car you may be considering, 
we think once you test drive a Saab you'll be 
convinced to buy one. 


It’s what a car should be. 

Price does not include dealer prep., taxes and optional equipment, if any. 
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A PATRIOTIC SHOUT 

Staid, old New England has tossed aside its patrician cool, reacting with 
collegiate fervor to the hyped-up Patriots, who last Sunday afternoon crushed 
the Baltimore Colts for their fourth straight NFL victory by DAN JENKINS 


F rom that wonderful land that gave 
you statesmanship, rusted anchors, 
America, intellectuals, banking, town 
houses, landscape painting, Ted Wil- 
liams, Bill Russell and Bobby Orr, there 
now comes football. A new kind of mad- 
ness is sweeping New England. Four 
weeks deep into the season some guys 
known as Patriots instead of your basic 
Celtics or Bruins or Red Sox or Political 
Activists or Scrods just happen to be un- 
defeated and untied and unafraid, and if 
this sort of thing continues much longer 
there is the possibility that someone sit- 
ting around Harvard Square discussing 
Sanskrit poetry as it applies to the works 
of Joan Didion may even look up from 
the water pipe and ask who Chuck Fair- 
banks and Jim Plunkett arc. 

It all started way back there on Sept. 
15 when the Patriots, those funny peo- 
ple who used to play football wherever 
they could find an empty parking lot, 
whipped up on the Miami Dolphins. It 
continued when the Patriots, those hi- 
larious comedians who once played a 
home game in Birmingham, Ala., de- 
feated the New York Giants. It kept up 
when the Patriots, those laugh-a-min- 
ute clowns who once used to view their 
game films on bed sheets, startled the 
Los Angeles Rams. And last Sunday the 
excitement held at a peak when the Pa- 
triots, those howling vaudevillians who 


once almost had to elect John Quincy 
Adams their most valuable player, went 
out and utterly destroyed the Baltimore 
Colts by 42-3. 

Heretofore, the Patriots had been do- 
ing what they were not supposed to do. 
They had been scoring upsets. This lime, 
as heavy favorites, they were confronted 
with the task of having to look good 
against a group of mystery folks, the 
Colts, who were in the midst of a strange 
emotional trauma. And all the Patriots 
did was come roaring into their stadium 
out there in an obscure forest halfway 
between Boston and Providence and look 
as though they could pile up about a mil- 
lion points if they needed to. 

In a way, their performance against the 
Colts did more to make them believable 
than any of those past wonders. If they 
were any good, they would win big. If 
they weren’t, they might have problems 
with a Baltimore team that suddenly had 
a new head coach out of the business of- 
fice because it had a relatively new' owner 
out of heating &. ventilating and a lot of 
players who were still wondering what- 
ever happened to Johnny Unitas. 

Well, what the Patriots did, of course, 
with all of this new confidence and col- 
legiate kind of spirit that has been given 
to them by Head Coach Chuck Fair- 
banks, was once again unleash the throw- 
ing arm and savvy of Quarterback Jim 


Plunkett; the unnerving speed and psssst 
of Running Back Micro-Mini-Marvy- 
Mack Herron: the good hands and stim- 
ulating antics of Reggie Rucker, the pass 
catcher: and the swarming gnat-like de- 
fense of a bunch of unknown gypsies 
culled from waiver lists, the 14th round 
of drafts and the exotic world of free 
agents. The Patriots were so certain of 
what they could do against Baltimore 
that they hopped up and down, clapping 
their hands, before the pregame intro- 
ductions. Then, one by one, led by Ruck- 
er. they aroused the crowd by trotting 
out with their fists raised in the air. Col- 
lege kids, right? 

”1 like to get ’em stirred up,” said 
Rucker later. ‘‘If you get yourself stirred 
up, the other team might get the idea 
you’re ready to pounce on ’em early." 

But pros don't act like that, he was 
told. 

"Maybe that’s wrong," he said. 
"Maybe that's something that needs to 
change. We’re playing with enthusiasm 
and we're having fun." 

It was particularly fun on the game's 
third play from scrimmage. Plunkett, 
who read the Colt defense like the funny 
papers all day long, called a beautiful 
pass pattern known intimately to the Pa- 

Jim Plunkett calls nearly all Patriot plays, 
has already thrown nine touchdown passes. 
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PATRIOTIC SHOUT continued 


triots as “142 DIG,” whatever that 
means. Plunkett read the Colt blitz, 
which told him Rucker had some poor 
soul one-on-one and would beat him 
deep. Center Bill Lenkaitis and Fullback 
Sam Cunningham picked up the blitz, the 
way centers and fullbacks should. Plun- 
kett pitched one of those nifty bombs of 
his, and as it hung in the clear autumn 
air everybody knew it was going to find 
the hands of Reggie Rucker, who had 
outdistanced Colt Cornerback Doug 
Nettles and was streaking for the town 
commons of Foxboro, and that this was 
going to be a 69-yard touchdown play. 

Poor Baltimore was doomed. 

A few minutes later Plunkett saw the 
Colt defense set up just perfect for a dou- 
ble-reverse end-around, and Darryl 
Stingley did a minuet behind Lenkaitis 
and swept 23 yards for a touchdown. The 
Colts could be fooled any number of 
ways. 

Plunkett hurled two more touchdown 
passes — another to Rucker, a short one 
to Cunningham— giving him nine scor- 
ing passes in four games. He has scarce- 
ly been intercepted by anybody except 
Fairbanks, who summons him into med- 
itative session from time to time to make 
sure Jim is still thinking good enough to 
keep on calling 95% of the Patriots’ 
plays, which is what he has been doing. 
Last year, when Fairbanks was finding 
his way, making the adjustment from col- 
lege ball, he called the plays, possibly be- 


cause he had read somewhere that Paul 
Brown and Tom Landry did it. Plunkett 
didn’t like that system at all, and now 
it’s been changed. 

Last year Fairbanks tried to use a stan- 
dard pro defense, which required line- 
backers he didn’t have. Now he has 
adopted the mystique of the 3-4, with its 
concealed rushes, and he has several hel- 
mets in the defensive lineup that weren’t 
there a year ago. 

Fairbanks also decided to use little 
Herron (he’s 5' 5 ", 1 70) as a regular rath- 
er than as a spot speedster. These days, 
a pro team without the outside running 
threat can forget it. “You’ve got to have 
one of those who ain’t gonna let the grass 
grow under his feet,” says Fairbanks. 
“You’ve got to have that guy who can 
make something happen. When Mack 
gets the football, he makes the other 
crow d hold onto the seat of their pants.” 

Fairbanks, who came to New England 
from the University of Oklahoma, read- 
ily admits that he has tried to instill some- 
thing of a Boomer Sooner spirit and at- 
titude in the Patriots. With his clockwork 
practices, the fact that he works harder 
than anyone else, and his positive beliefs, 
he surely deserves most of the credit for 
turning the team around. 

“It’s nice we’ve been able to win, be- 
cause now these guys might get the idea 
that what I’ve said about hard work pays 
off,” he says with a grin. “We’re not out 
of the woods yet by any means. You can’t 



New England’s special favorite Is tiny runnel 



Wide Receiver Stingley sweeps right behind Center Lenkaitis for 23 yards and a touchdown. 
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look at the teams we’ve got to play up - 
ahead and feel very secure.” 

That’s certainly true. Joe Namath this 
week. Buffalo and O.J. twice. Miami ^ 
again. Oakland. Minnesota. Pittsburgh. 
New England’s schedule must have been 
devised by Charles Addams. The mira- 
cle might not last much longer. The odds * 
are against it, but then the odds on New 
England being 4-0 right now were about 
as good as those on Las Vegas joining * 
the Union. On the other hand, New Eng- 
land is a young team, which may explain 
why it buys Fairbanks’ motivations. 
Who can say what it might be capable 
of? Emotion might go a greater distance 
than x’s and o’s, especially if you com- J 
bine it with Jim Plunkett’s arm and some 
varied speed. 

Last Sunday, for once, it was the Pa- 
triots who were predictable, while Bal- 
timore came into the game needing John 



tck Herron, dwarfed by towering teammates. 


Le Carre to fathom its mysteries after the 
bizarre events of the previous week. On 
Sept. 29, while the Colts were in the pro- 
cess of losing their third straight game 
of the young season, a little light bulb 
came on over the head of Baltimore Own- 
er Bob Irsay. Things probably wouldn't 
be so horrible, he thought, if Coach How- 
ard Schnellenberger would use Bert 
Jones at quarterback instead of Marty 
Domres. Most Baltimore fans agreed 
with Irsay, or, if that wasn't the case, they 
simply liked the ring of a chant which 
went "We Want Jones." 

In any event, Irsay, who was down on 
the sideline during the third quarter, went 
over to Schnellenberger and said some- 
thing on the order of "Don't you think 
it’s about time you put Jones in at quar- 
terback?" 

At which point Schnellenberger gave 
the owner the thumb, and, according to 


Irsay, used some profanity that he did 
not have the copyright to. That was not 
a terrific thing for a coach to say to an 
owner, and it didn’t help that right after 
it Domres threw an interception for a 
touchdown. Trsay seethed for a while, 
then went to the locker room, although 
the game hadn't ended. Before Joe 
Thomas, the general manager, could get 
there Irsay announced that Schnellcnber- 
gcr was fired and that Thomas, who had 
not had a whistle around his neck in 13 
years, was taking over. 

The Colt players were stunned, then 
confused, then angered — partly because 
they liked Schnellenberger and partly be- 
cause Thomas had not endeared himself 
to them. 

Bert Jones said, "This is pro football? 
I think Howard’s a hell of a coach. We've 
got 1 1 more weeks in the season and we'll 
be counting the days until we can get out 
of here." 

Domres said, “1 think it's all ridicu- 
lous. If we start to win, it won't be be- 
cause of Joe Thomas. It will be in spite 
of what’s happened." 

Thomas had a week to find a baseball 
cap and a windbreaker, not to mention 
a whistle. He had not coached since he 
left Calgary in I960 to become a scout 
and then a general manager. As a front- 
office leader he had earned much of the 
credit for building the Minnesota Vikings 
and the Miami Dolphins. 

The first thing he did as new head 
coach was try to be a wonderful fellow. 
He said, "You guys have been working 
too hard," and he cut the practice time 
in half. Then he cut the playbook in half. 

"I honestly don’t know if l can be a 
good head coach," he said. "I’m not 
qualified to go out and install a whole 
new system. But I’m qualified to func- 
tion as a coordinator. We've got six as- 
sistants. They'll do most of the work, and 
I'll be the guy on the sideline who says 
whether we try a field goal, or punt, or 
go for it." At practices during the week 
before the Patriots game he spent most 
of his time chatting and joking with the 
press about his new role, letting the un- 
derlings do the manual labor. 

"When I was a scout, I saw how the 
big-time guys did it," he said. "Bear Bry- 
ant, Bobby Dodd, those fellows. They 
stood around a lot and pretended to be 
disinterested." 

But in New England on Sunday it was 
evident that Thomas and the shattered 
Colts have a long season ahead. They ap- 


peared fairly loose, but they also looked 
fairly uninspired. Jones stayed out there 
sailing missiles all afternoon, but most 
of them sailed over everyone's head. 
When Bert did complete one to Ray 
Chester, Chester was met by Prentice 
McCray, the Patriots' safety, who, in- 
stead of tackling him, seized on Chester’s 
preoccupation with gloom to take the 
football out of his arms. 

This was one of the things that con- 
tributed to the game being over by the 
middle of the third quarter. At this point 
the score was 35-3, and it was obvious 
to the crowd of 59,502 in Schaefer Sta- 
dium that the Patriots could make the 
score just about anything they chose. 
Fairbanks chose to hold it down just as 
if he were back at Oklahoma and the 
Sooners were facing Kansas State. He re- 
moved Plunkett and most of the other 
heroes, but the subs, led by the antique 
quarterback, Dick Shiner, got another 
touchdow n anyhow, giving the New Eng- 
land fans one more chance to wave their 
red, white and blue streamers, their tow- 
els, their handkerchiefs and their tricorn 
hats. 

In a way, it was too bad, for Balti- 
more's ineptitude obscured the fact that 
New England has become a fairly aston- 
ishing football team. As Reggie Rucker 
said for all the Patriots, who arc believ- 
ing more and more in themselves, 
"Something's happening around here, 
baby. Something's happening." end 


Chuck Fairbanks: Boomer Sooner spirit. 



IN THE 

HEAT 
OF THE 
FIGHT 


Mike Cuellar quelled the A'a In Game One. 




H eat was an element much in evidence as major league 
baseball set about determining its pennant winners. 
Entering the playoffs, the two hot teams were the Orioles 
and Pirates, but the weekend games demonstrated that even 
tepid teams can warm quickly to the occasion if they have 
talent — and both the Athletics and Dodgers have been 
known to ignite on very short notice. Pittsburgh felt L.A.’s 
heat first; then, having scorched the A’s, the Orioles were 
burned themselves. Baltimore had not lost since Sept. 21, 
and in the series opener Saturday it routed 25-game winner 
Catfish Hunter, prevailing 6-3 on homers by Paul Blair, 
Bobby Grich and Brooks Robinson and the wily pitching 
of 22-game winner Mike Cuellar. The loss seemed to be the 
spark needed by the A’s, who had played only .500 base- 
ball the last six weeks of the season. On Sunday, Sal Bando 
and Ray Fosse hit home runs and A’s lefthander Ken 
Holtzman shut out the Orioles 5-0 to even the series. 
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CONTINUED 




Sprawling Bobby Gr/ch 
lunges loo late to stop 
the A's swift Bill North 
from stealing second. 


Homer hitter Paul Blair 
( left) gets a hand from 
Grich. who gives Blair 
two after homering also. 







Shutout winner Sutton ts congratulated by Catcher Steve Yeager. 


PLAYOFFS continued 


MUFFLING THE MUSCLE 

In the National’s playoffs it was the very essence of base- 
ball — strength matched against strength, Pirate hitting 
against Dodger pitching. But there was little to show for 
Pittsburgh muscle in the first two games as the Dodger pitch- 
ing triumvirate of Don Sutton, Andy Messersmith and Mike 
Marshall muffled the explosive Pirate attack. Unable to 
score a run in the weekend’s first 15 innings, the Pirates fell 
feebly to Sutton, who shut them out 3-0, and to Messer- 
smith and the omnipresent reliever Marshall, whocombined 
to defeat them 5 2 and tear their pennant hopes nearly to 
tatters. That the Dodgers banged out 21 hits could hardly 
be considered surprising: as a team Los Angeles hit only 
two points below the Pirates. Sawed-off Third Baseman Ron 
Cey, who drove in 97 runs during the season, had four hits 
Sunday (tying an NL playoff record), including a homer. 

—Ron Fimrite 



Dodger Davey Lopes overslides stealing sec- 
ond but is safe under Paul Popovich's tag. 


Ron Cey connects for a home run In Oam i 
Two. biggest of his record-tying four hits 
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THAT’S 
NO WAY TO 
TALK TO 
TEACHER 

In his first postgraduate seminar with 
Abdui-Jabbar, rookie Bill Walton 
learned a few things but made points 

of his own by PAT PUTNAM 

B ill Walton studied the question as a 
man might study a shotgun point- 
ed at his head. The giant center had just 
played in his fourth professional game 
for Portland, an exhibition against 
Washington last Thursday night in Land- 
over, Md., and he had been called for 
three fouls in the first 10 minutes. Some 
of the calls had been odd, and when more 
followed he was retired by the officials 
in the final quarter. It hadn't helped when 
Washington won the game in double 
overtime. Now Walton was asked what 
he thought of the officiating. 

Another player might have lashed out, 
either at the officials or at the question- 
er. Not Walton. Fresh from a shower, 
he frowned as he toweled his lanky body. 
He stared at the floor, peered across the 
room at his Portland teammates and 
looked down at the questioner, who be- 
gan to fidget. A long silent moment 
passed, followed by another. At last, just 
as it seemed he would remain forever 
mute, he spoke, barely. "No comment,” 
he said softly. "I am not getting paid to 
evaluate the officiating.” 

For Walton, who long ago decided 
that he was in the public domain only 
while on the basketball court, the answer 
was the equivalent of a speech. Always a 


Whatever Abdul-Jabbar saw in Walton's wild expression, the NBA MVP was not Intimidated. 


private person, except in those rare mo- 
ments when he chose to speak out against 
the war in Vietnam or racial discrimina- 
tion, the NBA’s prize rookie has become 
even more reclusive. And that, to his hor- 
ror, has made those people who are deter- 
mined to invade his private life even more 
curious about him. “I play basketball 
and when I’m not playing I do my own 
thing,” he says patiently and polite- 
ly. "The two parts are not connected. I’ll 
talk about the first, not about the 
second.” 

It isn’t working. For one thing when 
you are 6' 1 1' it’s tough to get lost in a 
crowd. And when you compound it with 


long flowing red hair held in place by a 
bandanna, add a beard and dress like a 
mountain man, people just naturally are 
going to want to know — for starters, any- 
way — what you had for dinner. 

If Walton elected to answer, he would 
probably say that he had dined on a plate 
of lettuce, peas, tomatoes, cucumbers 
and cottage cheese, followed by numer- 
ous apples and oranges and grapes, with 
perhaps a few avocadoes. All washed 
down by drafts of liquefied ginseng root 
or milk, followed by some nuts for pro- 
tein. Two years ago he gave up meat and 
fish. "Dead flesh,” he calls it. This is the 
part of his counter-culture life-style that 
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has the Trail Blazers slightly worried. 
The NBA isn't the NCAA and its cen- 
ters need vast quantities of sustenance to 
help them survive the pounding of an 82- 
game schedule, three times longer and in- 
finitely more wearing than UCLA’s. 

Most NBA players like to report in 
the fall at least five pounds overweight, 
feeling that they'll be just right when 
the season opens. Last summer when 
Walton wasn't fasting he was eating 
nothing but raw fruit and vegetables, and 
when he reported on Sept. 16 he weighed 
216 pounds, 14 pounds less than he did 
at UCLA. He was checked by a team doc- 
tor, who said Walton knew his own body 


better than any athlete he had ever seen — 
and not to worry. Walton promised the 
Blazers that he would add soups and 
large amounts of rice to his diet and be 
up to 225 by the opener against Cleve- 
land next weekend. “Maybe he can do 
it now that we have ended the two-a- 
days,” says Stu Inman, the team’s vice- 
president. 

No matter, for the moment at least. 
In his pro debut, a 92-91 Portland vic- 
tory over Los Angeles, Walton was both 
slender and devastating. He showed the 
Lakers a stunning combination of agil- 
ity, size, coordination and determina- 
tion. He loves the game and loves to 
play it well. And he's smart. He was, 
after all, a John Wooden pupil and he 
comes into the pros as a master of the 
fundamentals. 

Perhaps the most notable aspect of 
his game so far is the way he uses his 
hands, both on offense and defense. As 
he works endlessly for position with 
quick, sure steps, his hands are held high 
and his fingers are spread tensely to reach 
for a pass or to pluck at a rebound. Dart- 
ing about, his hands at shoulder height, 
he resembles a giant crane and, startling- 
ly, a red-haired Abe Lincoln. “My God, 
look at that!” screamed a lady fan last 
week. “It’s Honest Abe out there in short 
pants." 

The historic first meeting of Walton 
and Kareem Abdul-Jabbar last Friday 
night drew a sellout crowd of 13,458 to 
the arena at Dayton, Ohio, and if any- 
one had polled the audience later it would 
have been 1 3,458-0 that the veteran Mil- 
waukee center had taken the 21-year-old 
rookie to school. Walton agreed with 
that estimate. “I said it before and I'll 
say it again: he is the best I’ve ever seen," 
Walton whispered after the Bucks had 
won 103-96. “I learned something out 
there tonight.” 

Abdul-Jabbar, who was to break a 
bone in his right hand in a fit of pique 
the next night, didn’t allow himself to get 
quite so excited about playing Walton. 
He started slowly, almost cautiously, as 
though feeling out the NBA’s No. 1 draft 
pick. Two minutes passed before he post- 
ed his first points, on a short jumper. 


Then he quickly went to work: a stuff, 
another jumper, a layup, a hook. He was 
show ing the kid where it was at, all with 
a somewhat bored expression. Then with 
one second left in the first quarter, Ab- 
dul-Jabbar picked up a loose ball some 
15 feet front the basket, half-turned and 
hit with a sky hook. 

With that, he turned and strolled to- 
ward the bench. Behind him he left a mo- 
mentarily shattered Walton, staring at 
the basket and shaking his head. By the 
time the post-graduate seminar was over, 
Abdul-Jabbar had scored 34 points, Wal- 
ton 15. During the 27 minutes they were 
on the floor together Abdul-Jabbar had 
outscored Walton 28-8. 

On that evidence alone it was a total 
mismatch. But it wasn’t, really. Walton 
came down with 16 rebounds, Abdul- 
Jabbar with 1 1 . And time and again Wal- 
ton managed to work inside his taller 
opponent under the offensive basket only 
to have a successful Portland shot make 
his move superfluous. He is a much more 
aggressive and a more naturally gifted re- 
bounder than Abdul-Jabbar. 

In the Lakers game Walton had an im- 
pressive 28 rebounds against seven-foot 
Elmore Smith, 12 of them at the offen- 
sive end. Offensive rebounds are a sig- 
nificant statistic that the ABA has long 
recorded but the NBA began to keep 
track of only last season. 

In orthodox situations, the defensive 
man maintains position between the 
player he is assigned to guard and the 
basket. When the ball goes up, the de- 
fender’s assignment is to turn toward the 
basket, crouched low and with elbows 
lifted behind him, and to take up enough 
space to prevent the offensive player from 
moving into rebounding position. For 
some teams, it is enough if a defender 
does nothing more than this, just check- 
ing his man off the boards. 

But when Walton is checked, he uses 
his quickness to slice past the defend- 
er and get to the board. By slapping 
an offensive rebound to keep it alive 
or by actually recovering a missed 
shot, Walton not only gives Port- 
land another opportunity for two points 
but at the same time deprives oppon- 
eonilnued 
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WALTON continued 


ents of the possibility of a fast break. 

It is also true that in the schemes of 
their respective coaches, Abdul-Jabbar is 
supposed to score more than Walton. 
When Walton asks for the ball, it is to 
hit someone with a pass. Abdul-Jabbar's 
instructions are to look first for a shot 
and pass if no opportunity presents it- 
self. As a rule, Walton will shoot only if 
no passing opportunity occurs. 

Still, Walton must do some scoring. 
Since his opening performance of 26 
points against the Lakers, his production 
has tailed off badly. He had only 10 
against Golden State, hit on but three of 
18 shots from the field against the New 
York Knicks and scored just six points 
against Washington. “Just six point<?" 
said K. C. Jones, the Washington coach. 
“Man, he can do it all. He's quick, he's 
smart. He's a good passer, he knows 
when to shoot, he blocks shots. What else 
is there?" 

“Only experience. It’s the first time 
he’s ever played me," said Abdul-Jabbar 
after the Bucks game, “and the first time 


is always tough. It’s always tougher for 
the younger man because the older man 
knows what he’s doing. I could tell him 
but you have to learn through experience. 
He’s got to learn to face the basket. But 
he's quick and he rebounds well and he 
tries to help his teammates.” 

The towering All-Star center thought 
about his own pro introduction and he 
had to laugh. * “It was against Nate Thur- 
mond in that crazy place, the Civic Au- 
ditorium in San Francisco with the crys- 
tal chandeliers. I got five rebounds and 
five points. 1 don’t remember what Nate 
had but we got beat real badly. It was a 
memorable night for me because my per- 
formance was so even.” 

Walton’s preseason shooting slump 
does not rate high among Portland’s con- 
cerns. At UCLA he set an NCAA field- 
goal mark by hitting 65 r ,‘ of his shots, 
and he finished as the second highest 
scorer (behind Lew Alcindor, as Abdul- 
Jabbar was then known) in UCLA his- 
tory. “At UCLA we always had two 
months of practice before our first 


game,” Walton says, as a possible expla- 
nation for his poor marksmanship. “At 
Portland we had just two weeks. It will 
come. Besides, this isn’t a one-man team. 
We’ve got some really great shooters — 
people like Sidney Wicks and Geoff Pe- 
trie and J. J. Johnson. It's my job to see 
that they score.” 

Right on, says Wicks, a three-time All- 
Star forward and the NBA Rookie of the 
Year in 1972, who was delighted when 
his ex-teammate took up residence in 
Portland. “With Bill here I’ve been able 
to do things 1 used to be able to do at 
UCLA,” says Wicks. “I can play good 
defense and we are playing good team 
defense. We can run plays into Bill. We 
can do to teams what they used to do to 
us. We can be aggressive. I have to play 
more without the ball, but the adjustment 
has to be made by me. I can cut more, 
but not go so deep because Bill’s in the 
area. It opens some opportunities be- 
cause when I drive, now I call drop the 
ball off to Bill. We’re playing right-on 
basketball.” 

AfteT Walton’s encounter with Abdul- 
Jabbar, Lenny Wilkens, who has elect- 
ed to become a player-coach this sea- 
son, was asked to assess his rookie’s 
performance. “To compare Bill with Ka- 
reem at this time, after only one game, 
would be unfair. Bill is still learning. 
But who could he learn better from than 
Kareem? And no matter how great Bill 
does become, he will always be a dif- 
ferent player from Kareem. This one 
game doesn’t prove anything at all. All 
this proves is that Kareem is one hec- 
kuva player.” 

And what about Walton's perform- 
ance over the long season? 

“It can only improve,” said Wilkens. 
“If you mean physically, in camp he 
was tested. He knows what it is all about. 
He moves so well, he’s not so easy for 
guys to pound. I don't think it will be a 
problem. A player can be strong with- 
out being well-built. He’s wiry strong.” 

After the game, Abdul-Jabbar went 
back to his hotel room. He was lying 
on the bed watching television when 
three friends came in: Walton, Wicks 
and LaRuc Martin, Portland’s other 
center, who suddenly has begun playing 
very well. On the tube the sportscaster 
began talking about how badly Abdul- 
Jabbar had outplayed the rookie. For a 
moment the room was quiet. And then 
Abdul-Jabbar, staring at the ceiling, said 
softly, “Big deal.” end 


Heading for backwoods or hardwood, Walton carries a sack of emergency rations. 
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hometown, Columbus, and concludes it has everything 

but a name. The determination that made Jack a champion underlies 

his emergence in a related profession 

by Dan Jenkins 


O ne day last spring at the grand opening of the 
place, as I stood under a tent surrounded by steaming 
sauerkraut balls and melting ice cubes, it was explained to 
me by various members of the Nicklaus Mafia that the rolling 
land where Jack had designed and built his new course was 
unlike anything else around Columbus, Ohio, because a geo- 
logic phenomenon had occurred a few millennia before giv- 
ing it the valleys and vistas that so distinguish the premises. 
So I said to the architect, “Hey, Jack. That gives you the 
name. Accident Hills.” 

While he currently calls it Muirfield Village, much to the 
dissatisfaction of many friends (including me) — it simply is 
not original enough for the brilliant design he has created— 
he hopes the press will think of something suitable, or 
catchy, when it covers the proposed invitational tournament 
to be held there beginning in 1976. The development itself 
will continue to be known as Muirfield Village. It seems 


Jack so enjoyed and appreciated winning his first British 
Open at Muirfield that he was determined one day to name 
something Muirfield, even if it had to be a son, a daughter 
or a golf club. 

So far, I think Barbara Nicklaus has the best idea. Bear 
Creek — or Bear Run — at Muirfield Village, she said. This 
gets across two things: the stream that confronts the player 
on just about every other swing — it comes into play on no 
fewer than eight holes — and the nickname of an executive 
for Air Bear, the charter jet that transports the world's lead- 
ing golfer to many of the tournaments he wins. The other 
evening Jack sketched the logo for Air Bear— a cub in a 
parachute with a Lear jet flaming out in the background, 
and the slogan: fly air bear, nobody’s perfect. 

Nicklaus did very little joking with the design of his 
course, although he certainly had as much fun as with any- 
thing he has ever done. The Masters influence is evident. 
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The 13th hole presents a double headache, 
a cluster of trees in a bunker. The official opening 
of the course last May Included 
some remarks by the architect himself. 



Nothing difficult about the por-3 
8th as long as you stay away from the bunkers 
encircling the green and are not 
fooled by a valley that makes 
the shot seem longer than it is — 1 74 yards 






On the 5th hole (above), a par-5, 

a creek emerges from the woods about 300 

yards from the tee. 

turns left anc bisects the fairway 

right up to the green, forcing the golfer to place 

his second shot right of center 

the preferable position- 

or even left of center, but 

definitely not in between. On the 17th 

(left) an accurate drive of at 

least 200 yards is 

required to avoid both the 

body and tai of 

a monstrous sand trap 




Jack's Course continued 


The course plays to a 36-36-72. and he has some par-5s 
touched by the beauty of trees and water that present the 
golfer with the kind of options he faces at Augusta's 1 3th 
and 15th. His par-3s are strong and lovely, and one of them, 
the 12th, is going to remind everyone of the same num- 
bered hole at Augusta, although from the back tec it is quite 
different, a downhill, postcard shot over water. Another sim- 
ilarity w ith the Masters is the presence of huge mounds for 
spectators. 

For all this. Jack’s course has a real character of its 
own. The land is special, and Nicklaus, the architect, at 
last doing his own design after working with Pete Dye 
and Desmond Muirhead, has used it wonderfully. It is 
reasonably short as championship courses go. it is con- 
stantly channeled through a marvelous variety of trees, 
the sand is plentiful and combines evil with art, and that 
stream. Bear Creek or Bear Run. is ever present for beauty 
and challenge. 

As he is with his golf game. Jack is a perfectionist 
as a designer. He is still changing the course, and will 
continue to do so. "A course has to grow." he said, mean- 
ing in character. A lake was dug for the par-5 llth, 
and now it has been filled in and the stream rerouted. 
The shot did not work, he said. Bunkers are still being 
deepened and reshaped, and one of them at the par-4 
13th, sprawling around some trees by the green, has been 
recultured. 

The real strength of the course, I think, is in the par~4s. 
He has nearly half a dozen that may someday make any- 
one's list of the best holes around. The drives have to 
be pinpointed, and the second shots must flirt with water 
or sand. Mostly, they are short, devilish little shots to 
tricky flag positions on narrow and fast undulating greens. 
Members who have been playing the course all summer 
are already arguing about the best of the best, and most 
of their talk centers around the 3rd, the 6th. the 9th and 
the 13th. The 3rd is a tough approach over a pond and 
deep bunkers to a narrow green, the 6th a four-iron over 
water and around a huge tree on the right, the 9th a pitch 
from a corridor of trees to a water-fronted green, and 
the 13th a medium shot to a severe green, well protected 
by sand. 

Overall, the couisc probably favors a fade from the 
tecs. It seems to play mostly downhill, and always the 
golfer has the feeling that he can't let a shot slip in any 
direction. Too much trouble around: he is trapped in a 
funnel. 

But the most certain thing of all is that regardless of the 
name Jack's course inherits eventually— Jack's Track, the 
Village Club. Bear Run, Accident Hills it already deserves 
to be rated with the great layouts in this country, and it will 
prove as much in time. 


While the water hazard is wider and 

the bunkers larger, the par-3 12th hole bears a 

resemblance to a famous 12th-Augusta's 
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by Jack Nicklaus 

I havc rarely met a person who loves golf who is not 
interested in golf-course design. Often this interest is 
subconscious, but given a chance it will surely surface. Make 
a comment about a hole at his golf club to any member 
who can break 90 and almost certainly you will provoke 
conversation, if not debate. Maybe he never knew he had a 
point of view, but the moment you offer yours he'll respond, 
usually with a strong opinion. Frequently you will discover 
a fellow who has a mental master plan for improving not 
only every hole on his own layout and all the courses with- 
in a 20*mile radius, but also Pebble Beach. Pine Valley and 
the Old Course at St. Andrews. 

My interest in course design began years ago. As far back 
as I can remember I have preferred outdoors to indoors 
and natural things to manufactured things. The main rea- 
son golf appealed to me so much as a kid was that I could 
do it by myself, without the dependence on other people 
that most sports involve, but the appeal of the course itself 
was also a major factor. A golf course — in those days, any 
golf course— was simply a marvelous place to be, a con- 
stant source of pleasure and contentment quite apart from 
the actual playing of the game. 

i From that simple starling point I became more and more 
intrigued, as my game improved, by the way in which the 
elements that make up a course determine the type and qual- 
ity of shots a golfer is called upon to play. I became (and 
remain) fascinated with the effects of grass, trees, water, 
sand and the shape and texture of the land itself in deter- 
miningshotmaking values. Seeking to understand each new 
hole I encountered, I would try to put myself in the mind of 
the architect, try to figure out why he had done, or perhaps 
been forced to do. particular things in particular ways. In- 
evitably this intense observation improved my strategic 
approach to shotmaking, which led to better scoring, which 
encouraged me to develop an ultra-analytical approach to 
the game as a competitive tool. It also led to a lot of second- 
guessing and to the conviction that there were many more 
inferior golf holes in the world than there were great ones. 1 
was anxious to go to work with a bulldozer years before I 
ever got around to offering anyone an opinion on a design 
factor. 

^ Thus my development as a player made it more or less 
inevitable that eventually I would become involved in course 
design at some level. The way things have worked out. I am 
now, at 34, in it up to my neck, spending just about as 
much time and effort designing courses as playing them, 
and I am anxious to make course design a lifelong career. 
Why has this happened, at a time when, theoretically, 1 am 
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Jack's Course continued 

just approaching the peak of my playing 
career? The answer is simple: it turns me 
on. I enjoy it. It may be immodest of me, 
but I think I have something to contrib- 
ute. I think I can become a good golf- 
course designer and I enjoy being in- 
volved in things that I do well. 

The more complex answer, probably 
the real driving force, has to do w ith in- 
tellectual challenge and fulfillment. As 
time has passed I've experienced a rest- 
lessness that is curbed less and less by 
winning golf championships, one that is 
satisfied only by the kind of mental and 
emotional effort required to create and 
orchestrate things. Certainly I am not un- 
fulfilled by my competitive achievements, 
and my playing career is not over. But 
perhaps 1 also need to do something with 
more permanence if I am to find that ul- 
timate inner satisfaction we all privately 
strive toward. In brief, I guess I am more 
artistic than I thought. 

There are some challenges in golf- 
course design that you discover only 
when you get into the actual mechanics 
of the job. The first lime I pulled on a 
pair of boots to walk virgin land with 
Pete Dye I had some pretty rigid atti- 
tudes I tended to think designing cours- 
es was almost a pure art form. Today, 
seven years later, I still think the top de- 
signers were artists, but I now know they 
were also craftsmen. I have also learned 
humility. There were a couple of famous 
American architects whose courses ( real- 
ly disliked, and I tended to say so given 
the slightest opening. Some of my com- 
ments embarrass me now. I still do not 
care for their concepts, their broad 
strokes, but I do understand the sheer 
technical reasons fora lot of their work. 
And the main thing l understand is that 
when they did something that was not to 
my taste it was usually because they did 
not have any alternative. 

The big limitation to what sort of 
course you can build today is the quality 
of the land left over once the developers 
have had their pick. Almost every major 
American course was built between the 
two world wars as a private club, using 
prime land then easily and cheaply avail- 
able, with virtually no real estate or other 
commercial considerations. The choice 
of land, the designing, the construction, 
the maturing maintenance, were all la- 
bors of love. 

Those days are vanishing, almost cer- 
tainly forever. National Golf Founda- 


tion statistics show that of the 10,896 golf 
courses in operation at the end of 1973, 
4,710, or 43.2*7. were “for-profit” op- 
erations. Tw o decades earlier only 26. 1 * ", 
of the nation's courses were operated for 
profit. NGT figures also show that only 
21.46*7 of the full-size courses built in 
the U.S. in 1963 were part of cither sec- 
ond- or primary-home developments, 
whereas 44.38*7 of the courses built in 
1973 were in those categories. It’s a safe 
bet that most of those 1973 rcal-estalc- 
linked courses were built on leftover 
dirt the best land having gone for 
homesites and utilities. Considering the 
land-money limitations within which 
they have had to work. I've come to be- 
lieve that the majority of real pros among 
U.S. golf-course designers are doing 
some fine work. 

It is my guess that not more than 10 
courses have been built in the U.S. in the 
past five years where the designer was giv- 
en first choice of an outstanding tract of 
land, total freedom of design and a more 
than adequate construction and initial 
maintenance budget. Those happy cir- 
cumstances applied at my new Muirfield 
Village Golf Club. There have been no 
compromises, and thus the course has 
been well received. But so it should. Giv- 
en the land and the conditions I had, it 
would have been unforgivable if I had 
produced an inferior course. 

Most golfers, being businessmen, 
would probably accept the inevitability 
of the limits imposed upon course design 
by commercial factors. But another 
problem— nature itself— is tougher for 
the golfer to understand, because it is dif- 
ficult to believe until you’ve actually felt 
the pain of running into it headfirst. I 
have been fortunate in working with and 
learning from some fine professionals, 
first Pete Dye, on the Harbour Town 
Golf Links in Hilton Head. S.C. and oth- 
er courses: then Desmond Muirhead, on 
a number of courses where differing uses 
demanded widely varying design ap- 
proaches, notably Muirfield Village (a 
private club) and the Jack Nicklaus Golf 
Center in Cincinnati (a public course). 
Dye, a golfing purist in his approach to 
land, with a very subtle sense of strategy 
involving great intricacy of design, 
taught me much about naturalness. 
Muirhead, a master land-planner with a 
strong sense of overall environmental im- 
pact, vastly increased my ability to con- 
ceptualize land use on a total rather than 


a detailed scale. Now I have my own 
highly qualified design, construction and 
maintenance teams. These people have 
increased my craftsmanship, occasional- 
ly by the never-easy process of changing 
my mind about artistic or shot-value ob- 
jectives. But I s till have a tough time liv- 
ing with the invincibility of nature, ac- 
cepting the fact that sometimes the good 
earth simply will not permit you to 
achieve the esthetic golfing ideals that 
you have in mind. 

Muirfield Village is a case in point. I 
set out to build not only an outstanding 
golf course for every level of player, but 
a magnificent course for watching a tour- 
nament. What that requires is eleva- 
tion-putting the spectator above the 
arena. The word we’ve coined among 
ourselves to describe it is “amphithcater- 
ing." The wonderful roll and dip of the 
land wc had gave us a head start on many 
holes, but on others we had to move sub- 
stantial quantities of countryside. The 
lessons I've learned therefrom about wa- 
ter levels, drainage, slippage, rock for- 
mation, afforestation, agronomy and so 
forth will be invaluable to me for the 
rest of my design career. And I have also 
come to appreciate something all the 
great golf designers have learned: change 
the world as little as you possibly can, 
because it has been there a long time. It 
doesn’t like being shoved around, and if 
you shove it too hard it will shove you 
back a lot harder. 

Because 1 am now building courses on 
three continents, I spend hours answer- 
ing questions about my design “philos- 
ophy." I find it impossible to capsulize 
my attitudes into one simple statement, 
but my efforts are based on some pretty 
specific criteria. 

Use whatever topographical features 
exist naturally to create holes that never 
become dull or stale no matter how many 
times you play them. 

I prefer strategic over penal design, 
strategic design being design that rewards 
the golfer in proportion to the difficulty 
of the shot he chooses to play, penal de- 
sign being design that severely punishes 
the golfer for any wayward shot. 

Utilize land roll, woodland, water, 
rough and sand as hazards in a varied 
and balanced way throughout 18 holes — 
no excesses. 

I dislike “blind" shots but can- 
not always avoid them because of land 
limitations. 
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We make them small 
because we want to, 
not because we have to. 


All of a sudden, everybody 
is in the small car business. 

This, however, is not because 
car manufacturers have a profound belief 
in the small car. It’s because.they have a 
profound belief that it’s no A longer easy to sell 
big ones. ^ 

At Fiat, we’ve been making small cars 
for the last 70 years. We’ve had years to 
think about them, and to improve them. 

One of the happiest results 
of all these years is the Fiat 124. 

Did you ever notice how 
American small cars look like mini 
ature American big cars: The 1 24 looks 
nothing like them. 

We make our coupe a little boxy instead 
of sleek. As a result, it has more headroom than a 
Mercedes 450 and a Rolls Royce.* 





A <mall car shouldn't be a big car made smaller. 

And it has more legroom than not only every 
other small car, but most big ones. More, in fact, 
than a Lincoln Continental, a Cadillac Eldorado, 
md a Chrysler Imperial.* 

In the backseat, there’s room for two children. 
Even if they’re 6 6”. 

And unlike manv small cars, the 1 24 has a real 


trunk that will hold 7 real pieces of luggage. 

Even driving the car is markedly different. 
And there’s a simple reason. 

The Fiat 124 wasn’t whipped up overnight in 
a moment of panic. It’s the result of a long evolution- 
ary process. 

And the difference shows. 

naan 

The biggest selling car in Europe. 





Jack's Course 

Balance the distribution of hazards 
around greens to provide a proportion- 
ate, though perhaps different, penalty for 
missing the green front, back or either 
side; and always allow’ the average golf- 
er a "way out" if he plays a good re- 
covery shot. 

Avoid excesses such as tight driving 
zones on every hole, a succession of ultra- 
narrow approaches, 18 superslick roller- 
coaster greens, the stringing together of 
exceptionally tough holes without letup, 
water hazards on every hole, etc. 

Build par-3s that can be reached with 
iron clubs and that run in different di- 
rections. My ideal combination of par- 
35 would call for one long-iron shot (two 
or three iron), two medium-iron shots 
( four, five or six) and one short-iron shot 
(seven, eight or nine), each running in a 
different direction. 

Gently rolling land is best for golf. 

Seek out bunker sand that will com- 
pact sufficiently to prevent buried lies, 
and strive for a consistency of sand tex- 
ture throughout the course. 

Route the two 9s in opposite direc- 
tions, a critical factor in making every 
hole look and play differently. 

Oblige the golfer to: a) think, and b) 
"work” the ball by changing directions 
of fairways in landing areas — in other 
words, avoid dead-straight holes when- 
ever possible. 

Incorporate one definite topograph- 
ical feature per shot that both influences 
playing strategy and pleases the eye. If it 
causes the thoughtful golfer to correctly 
identify the ideal landing area, then it's 
perfect. 

Vary the size, shape and contour of 
greens according to: a) the type of traf- 
fic they will have to bear (A#., private, 
public, resort); and b) the character and 
difficulty of the shots that will precede 
putting. 

Incorporate at least four distinct pin- 
placement areas per green that will sub- 
tly vary the character and difficulty of the 
hole. If the golfer can be forced to think, 
the hole will remain fresh and challenging 
no matter how many times he plays it. 

I prefer permanent and consistent 
hazards (trees, sand, water) to rough, ex- 
cept for tournament play, when both are 
mandatory. 

I like par-4s that are within the reach 
of most golfers if they hit two good shots. 

I prefer par-5s that are never auto- 
matic two-shotters for the strong golfer. 
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yet offer the average player a chance of 
a birdie if he thinks and strokes well. I'm 
really describing par-414 holes. The 13th 
at Augusta is probably the best example 
I know. 

Open with a gentle hole, usually a 
medium-length par-4. 1 don't like to tack- 
le tough par-3s or -5s until I’m fully 
warmed up. 

Include some "sleeper” holes, the 
kind that do not immediately strike you 
as being outstanding but arc all steel 
when you come to play them. The short 
par-3 7th at Pebble Beach, and the par-4 
17th at Cypress Point (much overshad- 
owed by the more spectacular 16th) arc 
classic "sleepers." 

Strive to vary the location and con- 
figuration of fairway bunkers depending 
on the use to which the course will be 
put, creating them sometimes purely for 
directional purposes, sometimes purely 
for strategic purposes and sometimes as 
a combination of both. 

1 dislike the trend of the 1950s-60s 
(now waning) toward huge, flat greens, 
especially when the architect then at- 
tempts to liven up these dreary turf nur- 
series with a standardized pattern of ar- 
tificially contrived bunkers. Every green 
should be tailored to the hole and to its 
surrounding land in size, shape and con- 
tour. Every bunker should be tied to the 
flow of the green and its adjacent terrain. 

Golf is more enjoyable, especially for 
the average player, when it is played pri- 
marily downhill rather than uphill, and 
with rather than against the flow of the 
terrain (but here again I frequently run 
up against Mother Nature). 

Avoid routing opening holes and fin- 
ishing holes so that sun becomes a prob- 
lem at the beginning or end of the day. 

Direct as many holes as possible so 
that under prevailing wind conditions the 
course plays at its easiest, and is at its 
toughest when the wind conies from un- 
expected quarters. 

Make an effort to place practice ar- 
eas where prevailing wind will blow from 
the right of and slightly against the golf- 
er (this is often thwarted by the manda- 
tory use of leftover land for the driving 
range). 

I love all the elements of nature, 
especially trees, and have a desire to 
preserve rather than destroy, which in- 
creasingly causes me to make design 
compromises. 

No course, however well designed, 
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“If you’re in the 
habit of calling 
Long Distance 
Sunday evenings, 
you’re losing money.” 


I'm Bill Russell for your phone com- 
pany with another way to save money on 
interstate Long Distance calls. 

You already know Rule 1— put 'em 
through yourself (like I did in those fancy 
shots on television). Dial direct from your 
home or office. 

Rule 2 is to know when to call. 

Take a 3-minute call on weekends, 
for instance. 

Saturdays, you save the most if you 
call between 8 in the morning and 11 at 
night. 

But Sundays, you save from 8 a.m. 
to5p.m. After 5 p. m. on Sunday, the rates 
go up! 

Check out the cost comparisons 
yourself in the front of your phone book. 

So remember. When it comes to 
saving money on Long Distance, we hear 
you. That's why we want you to know 
when to call and how to call. 

And you can't miss with Long 
Distance! 

© 

Long Distance 

is the next best thing to being there. 



Minolta helps you 
in the stretch. 


You can gel a winning shot without breaking stride with a fast-handling 
Minolta SR-T. 

You're comfortable with a Minolta SR-T from the moment you pick it up. 
This is the 35mm reflex camera that lets you concentrate on the picture, 
because the viewfinder shows all the information needed for correct ex- 
posure and focusing. You never have to look away from the finder to adjust 
a Minolta SR-T, so you're ready to catch the one photograph that could 
never be taken again. 

And when subjects call for a different perspective, Minolta SK- 1 cameras 
accept a complete system of interchangeable lenses, from "fisheye” wide 
angle to super-telephoto. 

For beautiful photo finishes, try a Minolta SR-T. For more information, 
see your photo dealer or write Minolta Corporation, 101 Williams Drive, 
Ramsey, New Jersey 07446. In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd., P.Q. 



Minolta SR-T Cameras 

Is your camera a means o I sell-expression? II so, enter the Minolta Creative Photography Contest. Grand 
Price two weeks m the South Sea islands lor two. S 1000 cash, and a Minolta SR-T 102. 1428 other valu- 
able prizes will be awarded. Nothing to buy. Minolta equipment not required. See your Minolta dealer 
lor details ond registration. Or write Minolta Creative Photography Contest, Box 1831, Blair, Neb. 68009. 


Jack's Course coniiiutfd 

is fun to play if it is in poor condition, 
so efficient and economical maintenance 
is a primary design factor on every tee, 
fairway, green and hazard. 

I have learned, as I have always sus- 
pected. that it is impossible to create a 
golf course on paper, however good one's 
aerial photos and topographical maps. 
After every hole is roughly shaped, the 
designer must see for himself how it ac- 
tually plays, and then make whatever 
modifications may be necessary to bring 
out its full shotmaking values. 

Beyond these specifics, there arc three 
basic concepts that have influenced all 
my design efforts to date and that I am 
certain will continue to do so in the 
future. 

The first is that golf is primarily a game 
of precision, not power. In the '50s and 
'60s we went through a phase in which 
anything measuring less than 7,000 yards 
was regarded as pitch and putt. It was 
born of the golf boom generally, the mas- 
sive growth and exposure of the pro tour, 
the clamoring for attention of resort and 
real-estate marketers and the American 
love of sheer bigness. And it was wrong: 
the greatest courses remain those built 
in the ‘20s and '30s, most of which fall 
short of that 7,000-yard figure even at full 
stretch. 

This trend is being reversed gradually, 
partly in response to the growing recog- 
nition by the average golfer that length 
in itself docs not spell quality, let alone 
fun, partly as the result of leaping land 
and maintenance costs. I will do my best 
to accelerate this trend by demanding 
that a golfer play powerfully only as an 
occasional variation from playing accu- 
rately and with finesse. 

So far J have not built a course 
that approaches 7,000 yards when fur- 
nished for members' play, and I do not 
intend to. Certainly it may be necessary, 
as at Muirfield. to provide a course that 
will be used for tournament golf, as 
Muirfield will, beginning in 1976. But 
this will be done, again as at Muirfield, 
by the use of special tees strictly re- 
served for major competition. On my 
courses, if the handicap golfer drives 
from where he is supposed to, he will 
be called upon to use his brains, his 
guile and his courage much more than 
his muscles. 

My second basic concept involves the 
size of greens. The huge greens that char- 
acterize so many modern "champion- 
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HAVE A LARK WITH LARK'S 4 

SWEEPSTAKES 


4 SWEEPSTAKES ARE BETTER THAN 1. 



Sweepstake* l 
Grand Prize 

1975 BUICK RIVIERA 
the personal luxury car . 
tooaea with extras J 


Sweepstakes 2 
Grand Prize 

A REAL HOT-AIR BALLOON 
OR $7,500 CASH 


Sweepstakes 4 
Grand Prize 

Italian Line 

50-DAY CRUISE ON S S LEONARDO DA VINCI 
1975 Grand Mediterranean ana Near East 
Cruise leaves New York Marcn 24 1975 • 
rCoontryol Registry Italy 


Sweepstake^^^^^W 
Grand Prize 
LARSON CABIN CRUISER 
22 feet of Luxury Boating 
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LARK SWEEPSTAKES OFFICIAL RULES 

'"own 2 Hand 0>*<l 0- type you* "a™ Jdd'CSl ana 
LARK OR AMP -.KJJ'PIII* par** o' me «0'd* LAP* 
as Tip" as yOo Wish 0u f Only one G'jn<J Pi.ye mil 
to iAUk SWEEPSTAKES PO Boi 5000 Westo. 

St use* . -i,Atwoost"-.i*..rir). rvremtw ' 31 -ora ana received Oy lan„4», * ’<• 4 IMPORT an » ' - 

MUM .• me envelope w tne iowc' eti hand! orngr S The too» 

grand prize winner* will Pe selected •<> random drawings trom among those eligible entries designating each grand 
prize The balance or prizes win be awarded in random drawings Irom all othei entries received National Judging 
Insiiiute. Inc an independent fudging organization will conduct me drawings and their decisions are final 6 p - 


Mail to LARK SWEEPSTAKES P.O. Box 5000. Westbury. New York 11591 

The Grand Prize No I warn Id wm is and the dcscr«r«not the prize i* 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
Thai Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Address 

Ctly 


Slate Zip. 

NO PURCHASE REQUIRED 




Pride and integrity. 

Touchstones to quality in any automobile. 

The very cornerstones of a new automobile. 

Cordoba. The new small Chrysler. 

Proudly designed in the Chrysler tradition of engineering excellence, 
Cordoba is an automobile of remarkable beauty and grace . . . 
an automobile of exceptional comfort and luxury. 

Look inside. Direct your eyes to the warm wood colors 
of a finely detailed instrument panel ... to the rich earth color of shag carpeting 
... to the soft warmth of glowing lamps in five separate locations. 

Now touch. Bury your hands in thickly-cushioned, contour seats . . . 
available in rare hues of crushed velour, or fine Corinthian leathers. 

We cordially invite you to experience Cordoba at your Chrysler-Plymouth dealer's. 
So very luxurious, yet affordable, Cordoba is proudly a Chrysler. 

Cordoba. The new small Chrysler. 







Sure you love your martini. But those first few sips are 
something else again. If you could only start with the third 
or fourth sip! 

Well, now you can. Because the first sip of a martini 
made with white rum from Puerto Rico can be like the third 
or fourth sip of other martinis. If anything, it may be smoother 
White rum itself is smoother. 


Five hundred drinkers in 20 major cities bore that out 
in a taste test against gin and vodka. Without knowing which 
was which (white rum is as clear as gin or vodka), a significant 
majority chose white rum for its unusual smoothness. 


And little wonder. All white rum from Puerto Rico is 
aged for smoothness for at least one year, Maybe that's why 
82% of the rum sold here comes from Puerto Rico. 

Spend a week with the white rum martini. Let 
its smoothness grow on you. You’ll wind up having 
the best relationship anyone ever had . . .with a martini. 

PUERTO RKflfl RUmS 


ai s wny 

*1 


For tree roc ipe book write Puerto Rican Rum Dept i-3 1390 Ave ol the America* NY NY 
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Jack's Course 


ship" courses arc an inevitable out- 
growth of the overall size of these 
layouts, in that the longer the approach 
shot you must hit, the bigger your target 
must be. I have also heard arguments that 
huge greens reduce maintenance costs 
and speed play. Both theories arc debat- 
able. My own feeling is that greens are 
by far the most expensive areas of a 
golf course to construct and to properly 
maintain. 

As for speed of play, by far the slow- 
est phase of golf is putting, as any public- 
course operator's bank balance reminds 
him daily, and as United States Golf As- 
sociation analyses of championship play 
have conclusively proved. The longer the 
putt, the slower the put ting process (com- 
pare the time a pro takes over 50- and 
five-foot putts). Thus the bigger the 
greens, the longer the putts and the slow- 
er the pace of play. 

Those are two reasons why in princi- 
ple I prefer medium-to-small greens. If I 
needed another, beyond the esthetics of 
matching each green to the hole and to 
its surrounding terrain, it would be the 
fact that the larger the green, the fewer 
chips, pitches and sand shots the golfer 
is called upon to play. In other words, 
the bigger the green, the smaller the pre- 
mium on finesse shots. 

My final and most important basic 
concept of good design is very simply 
stated. I believe that every hole should 
require the golfer to play one very good 
shot to make par and one great shot to 
make birdie. Therein lies the essence of 
great design, and the fundamental de- 
sign challenge so far as I'm concerned. 
And it is this area, I believe, that the 
great designers of old Donald Ross, 
Alister Mackenzie, A. W. Tillinghast 
and others truly excelled. Given good 
land, it was comparatively easy for them 
because, lacking today's earthmoving 
equipment and drainage techniques, they 
had to become masters at spotting and 
maximizing every natural opportunity. 
When given poor land or a low budget, 
all their experience and guile still would 
be directed toward creating situations 
that would draw from the golfer at least 
one good or great shot per hole. 

Sometimes this was impossible, but I 
have discovered in the work of these old 
masters an ingenuity and subtlety of ap- 
proach to that basic problem that is a 
constant ?ource of inspiration to me 
and a line spur to self-improvement, end 
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Cathy West 
sends you her best. 

Literally. You see, Cathy’s a 
supervisor with Kelly Girl. She 
personally screens, tests and 
classifies most of the Kelly Girl 
employees at her branch office in 
Michigan. Then sends them where 
they’ll do the most good. 

Hut keeping people available 
and qualified for over 60 different 
job classifications isn’t easy. So 
every Kelly Girl supervisor 
receives continuous training in 
everything from classifying skills 
to human relations. 

We really believe in having the 
right person for the job — whether 
it’s someone like Cathy or the 
temporary office help you need in a 
hurry. Find it fast in the white 
pages of your telephone directory, 
listed under Kelly Girl." 


Kelly Girl 

If you're good, you’re Kelly. 


INTO AN ARMADA OF MADNESS 

The Coast Guard knows-if filmgoers do not-that ‘The Boatniks’ was far from fiction. Saving the foolish 
small-craft sports from becoming nautical suicides is a tedious, dangerous task by BIL GILBERT 



ILLUSTRATION Bt MICMAll KAMUS 
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L ast year the United States Coast 
■ Guard answered 64,182 calls from 
folks who needed assistance on or near 
our coasts. If these calls had not been 
answered it is reckoned that 2,918 of the 
callers, along w ith S267,984,000 worth of 
their property, would now lie in Davy 
Jones’ locker. Considering everything, 
particularly that we live in the age of un- 
delivcrable mail. Russian-roulette dis- 
tance dialing and unreserved reserva- 
tions, that is what you call good old-fash- 
ioned public service. 

A few of the Coast Guard cases were 
exotic, like helping narcs catch schooners 
with loads of tropical weed or shooing 


away icebergs. But the vast majority were 
Mom and Pop calls; that is, cries for 
help from the 14-foot outboard that has 
run out of gas and is drifting toward 
Dakar or Darwin with Mom, Pop, Jim- 
my and Little Sue. The person the Coast 
Guard is forever extricating from dif- 
ficulties trivial and terrible is your reg- 
ular American lets-load-up-thc-rig-and- 
hit-thc-freeway boater. 

The good works specialists who han- 
dle most of these calls are the Coasties, 
some 3,000 men working with 1,800 
boats launched from 165 Search and Res- 
cue stations scattered about the North 
American littoral. One such station is lo- 


cated at Cape Disappointment, Wash. 
Cape D is regarded as the trickiest place 
off the U.S. coast to search for stray boats 
and is thus busier than most stations. 
Each year it ranks in the first four or five 
of the Guard's vital-statistics catego- 
ries — lives saved and calls answered. 
(Last year the totals were 39 and 720 re- 
spectively.) On the theory that the mean 
is illuminated by the extreme, this sta- 
tion provides a fine example of the Coast 
Guard's performance. 

Cape D is a 52-man operation huddled 
under ugly black cliffs on a spit of land 
at the confluence of the Columbia River 
and the Pacific Ocean. The station is sep- 
arated by a jetty from the great bar of 
the Columbia, a formidable natural won- 
der and hazard that consists of a two- 
mile-wide stretch of shoals, potholes, 
rocks, sunken logs and other debris. The 
Columbia rolls erratically through this 
mess, colliding there with the tides of the 
ocean, resulting in maelstroms, unpre- 
dictable eddies and riptides. Also, the 
weather runs to rain, fog and high winds, 
and winter seas of more than 40 feet are 
not uncommon. 

In 1788 a British explorer. Captain 
John Mears, found himself caught in a 
Pacific storm and edged up to the mouth 
of the Columbia looking for shelter. Af- 
ter studying the great bar for a time 
Mears decided to take his chances with 
the ocean. However, observing the spit 
of rocks to the north of the bar he did 
take time to say, in effect, "Let’s call that 
place Cape Disappointment." 

Mears’ decision to leave the cape be- 
hind was prudent. Since 1 788 a lot of peo- 
ple have tried crossing the bar in good 
and bad weather and all too many of 
them have been killed. No official tally 
has been kept of the vessels, from trans- 
ports to dinghies, that have sunk there, 
but the Cape D area has been called one 
of the graveyards of the Pacific and the 
worst water in North America. 

Making use of the grim conditions, the 
Coast Guard runs its Motor Lifeboat 
School there during the winter months 
when the water and weather are at their 
worst. Aspiring coxswains are sent out 
in specially designed, self-righting 44- 
foot boats and the great seas toss them 
around as if they were 20-pound kayaks. 
The theory behind this training is that 
anyone who can keep his cool and 
chow — much less rescue anything — un- 
der these conditions is going to view all 
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One beautiful 
smoking experience. 

If you’ve never 
had one, have an 
A&C Saber. 


Long and slim and extraordinarily good-looking, 
A&C Sabers are blended from fine imported and 
domestic tobaccos to give you mild taste, rich 
flavor. In either light or dark wrapper, it all 
adds up to one beautiful smoking experience. 


AntonioY Cleopatra. 


other bodies of water as so many mill- 
ponds. 

Despite logic and the warnings of his- 
tory. the mouth of the Columbia is one 
of the most popular small-boat play- 
grounds in the country. This is because 
the worst water in North America for 
boats is some of the best water for fish. 
It is particularly good for the big salm- 
on that arrive in late summer and early 
fall by the school and by the ton: they 
are met in the river and adjacent sea by 
flotillas of frenzied fishermen. 

The sports hitch up their boats on Fri- 
day and drive all night toward the coast. 
They come from as far aw ay as San Fran- 
cisco and Vancouver, from the deserts of 
eastern Oregon and Washington, from 
the mines of Montana and the ranches 
of Wyoming and Colorado, from Boise, 
Butte, Bozeman and even Boulder. 
Bleary-eyed, many of them roll into II- 
waco, a fishing village two miles up the 
breakwater from Cape D. 

Now in normal, non-salmon, times II- 
waco is a community of 600 or so. On a 
salmon weekend it is a disorganized mob 
of six or seven thousand hell-bent on fish. 
There are lines in front of everything 
all-night restaurants, bait shops, drift- 
wood and curio stands, beer joints and 
the Dramamine counter at the drugstore. 
The longest and most tumultuous lines, 
already a couple of hours old at 4 a.m., 
are in front of the boat launches. The vil- 
lage reeks of exhaust fumes, diesel fuel, 
deep-fry grease, booze, popcorn, ripe 
bait, defunct salmon and even salt air. 
Horns are blowing, fenders crunching, 
cops whistling, children wailing, drunks 
hollering. There are fights under way be- 
tween rival trailer jockeys competing for 
exceedingly scarce parking and turn- 
around spaces. Pop is chewing out 
Jimmy. Mom is chewing out Pop. Little 
Sue is sick. 

Toward daybreak all this madness is 
gradually sorted out, or at least trans- 
ferred from the llwaco dock to the Co- 
lumbia River and the Pacific Ocean, as the 
fleet scuttles past the Cape D b jathouse 
at the rate of about 10 craft a minute. 
Once out in the river the llwaco hunch 
is joined by the boys from Chinook. 
Hammond, Warrenton, Astoria and oth- 
er upriver launches. By eight in the morn- 
ing some 3,000 little boats are looking 
for salmon, wallowing about in each oth- 
er’s wakes and in the tides, chop and seas 
of the bar. 

To cope with this marine melee, the 

continued 
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The more valuable a man's time, the i |iuiy t iu uppiuclules II wyalue of a Rolex. 

A. J. foyt has won an incredible nurtiber of races from Indianapolis to Daytona to 
Le Mans. And still found time to win great stature as an entrepreneur. 

Men have climbed Mt. Everest, led nations, crossed jungles, deserts, arctic wastes 
and walked in space wearing a Rolex. Because, in an age of obsolescence and 
gimmickry, the simple classic virtue of a Rolex is a rarity - it tells time no matter what. 
As Mr. Foyt says, "It works." .1 Jr, 

Rolex Oyster Perpetual Superlative Chronometer Day Date. In 18 kt. gold tWr 

with matching.bracelet $2,950. Write lor brochure. Rolex Walch U.S.A., Inc., n ^ T . 
Rolex Building. 665 Fifth Avenue. New York, N.Y. 10022. JV U iu 



Acme’s jgot America 
uiearin^denims 
on their feet. 


When Acme first introduced denim in 
our Acme* Western boots and Dingo’ boots, 
it started a stampede. Since then, a lot of 
denim-come-latelys have stepped upon 
the scene. But still nobody makes denim 
boots like Acme. 

We're the world's largest bootmaker. 


so you can be sure our denim boots are 
everything a denim boot should be. 

And they're priced to leave you with some 
cash in your jeans. 

When you're looking for denim 
boots, insist upon denims branded with 
Acme or Dingo. 



more boot for less bucks. 



We also make Hawkeye* boots. 

For the store near you. write: Acme Boot Co.. Inc., Dept. DE 104, CbrVsville. Term 37040. A subsidiary of Northwest Industries. Inc. 


MADNESS continued 

Cape D Coasties are deployed in semi- 
military fashion. One seaman is assigned 
to the launching area. He has a black- 
board on which is chalked weather in- 
formation and he is available for gener- 
al questions and advice. 

"No sir. 'Flood' is when it iscomingin." 

"Four-foot seas are not very big, but 
if you get live people in a 16-footer they 
might swamp you." 

“No sir, I am not telling you you can't 
go out." 

At the station three Coasties and an OD 
arc manning the radio and telephones, 
which are going to slay busy throughout 
the weekend. 

"I got a guy says he and his buddy have 
run out of gas and drifted up on the 
beach. They want somebody to tow 1 them 
off and pull them to a gas pump." 

"Is the boat in danger?" 

"No sir. They say it is high and dry." 

"Where's he calling from?" 

"A pay phone. He walked down the 
beach." 

“Tell him to keep walking till he finds 
a gas station. Keep them out of trouble 
for a couple of hours. They'll float off." 

"Collision." 

"Anybody hurt?" 

"No. They're both back in Ilwaco. 
Just mad." 

"Tell them to come by and get an ac- 
cident report form." 

Except for a cook, who keeps the coffee 
hot. the rest of the Cape D watch is on 
boat duty. Two 44-footers, each crewed 
by a coxswain, engineer and seaman, arc 
on continual bar patrol. A 52-footcr, an- 
other 44, two 40s and a 25 arc ready to 
go, standing by at the Cape D boathouse 
for backup and relief duty. All will see 
action before the weekend is over, since 
the station will receive 43 calls and han- 
dle four dozen more incidents that can- 
not be dignified as formal calls. 


How the English 
keep dry. 



Gordon's’ Gin. Largest seller in England, 
America, the worid. 


PROOUCT Of U S * 100- NtUIRM SPRITS OBTUfO TOM GRAIN 86 PROOF GORDON S DRY GM CO ITO UNDtN. N I. 



$12.95 A DAY. 

NO MILEAGE CHARGE 
FOR THE FIRST 100 MILES. 


A ponderous freighter comes across the 
bar heading upstream. A brash young 
Coast Guard coxswain lays on his pow- 
er megaphone, trying to clear a path 
through the mass of little boats for the 
large vessel. 

"All right, you turkeys, get moving. Get 
out of the way! You, little white boat. 
You think you can outrun that freight- 

coiilinilfd 
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Thrifty s regular rates are lower 
than the biggest rent-a-car companies 
And we've got a plan that con save you 
even more We coll it our 100 Special. 
Here s how it works You pay one low 
flat daily rate You buy the gas And 
there s no mileage charge at all. up to 
100 miles o day. 

For example, the new Chevy Vega 


HRIFTY 


For moximum sovings, Investigate 
our Special Account Plan. 



in the picture costs only SI 2.95 a day 
(plus gas) m most cities Just a little bit 
more for the larger cars. Rates are even 
lower by the week 1 

Next trip, coll Thrifty and save 
money. For out of town reservations or 
information call 800-331-4200.* toll-free 
For local service coll the Thrifty office 
in your city. 


RENT-A-CAR 


24 24 N. Sheridan Road, Tulsa, 
Okla 74151 Franchises ovoilable. 
‘In Oklahoma coll collect 918 836 048* 
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Kodak introduces 
theedge-to-edge 
slide sharpener. 

Problem: Film in cardboard or plastic slide mounts will 
curve slightly at the center. So. the edges of your picture can 
be a little out of focus. 

Solution: New curved-field projection lenses from Kodak, 
designed specifically to compensate for that little curve. 
Result: A sharper image from edge to edge. 

All 2x2 Kodak Carousel projectors, including the quietly 
handsome custom H series, now come with this lens as 
standard. A zoom version is also available. 

The new Carousel custom 
840H shown is less than $208 
Other Kodak Carousel 
projectors from less than 
$75, at your photo dealer’s. 

Prices arc »uh|ccr O' change without notice 

Kodak Carousel 
custom H Kjm 

projectors. 



er. You can't. GET OUT OF THE 
WAY." 

"It would seem that all by themselves 
they could figure out it's bad to get in 
the way of a freighter." muses Chief Bo- 
sun James J. Milne. "But a lot of them 
can’t. The other day four men with six 
cases of beer sat right out here until a 
freighter was on top of them. They said 
they thought the freighter should get out 
of their way. When they found out that 
was wrong they had to jump. We picked 
them up, and their boat came up in the 
wake. All they lost was the beer." 

A commercial fishing boat skipper dies 
of a heart attack. His only crewman is 
too inexperienced to bring the boat in, 
so the Guard puts a cox on board who 
pilots the vessel to a mooring. 

A 16-footer with two fishermen aboard 
takes a five-foot sea over the stern and 
capsizes. The crew of one of the 40-foot- 
ers retrieves everything but two 20-pound 
salmon. 

"Not long ago down around Newport 
we had a day just like this, almost slack," 
says the chief. "The little boats were all 
over the place — 10 miles out. Didn’t have 
any idea where they were. Then a wind 
came up. We had 17 of them go over. It 
was like bobbing for apples at Hallow- 
een. 1 think only four people ended up 
drowning, but it was just dumb luck that 
there wasn't more." 

A scruffy charter boat, call it the Little 
Sue , is wallowing, taking on water, and 
calls in that it is sinking. The six mem- 
bers of the charter party, two women and 
four men, are soggy and shivering, stand- 
ing ankle-deep in dirty water. They are 
obviously still in shock, but relief, like 
sun through the fog, lights their faces as 
they watch a 44-footer come alongside. 
The charter captain is talking fast, per- 
haps out of nervousness, perhaps on the 
theory that a little conversation will keep 
people from asking for their 25 bucks 
back. 

"We got her pumped out. Chief. We’ll 
be O.K. Must have been a seal." 

"We'll put a man on board with a 
pump and take your passengers, but you 
are going to the beach. You’re done." 

One of the men in the charter party is 
violently sick over the side of the 44. 
"Gecz, I guess it’s nerves,” he gasps, gags 
and apologizes. “You guys really looked 
good to us.” 

continued 
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How 

Datsun won 
the EPA 


mileage tests. 
Again. 


Results of the Environmental Protec 
tion Agency's annual gas mileage tests 
on '75 cars to be sold in the U. S. were 
released on Sept. 20. As you've 
probably heard, the Datsun B-210 
topped the list with the highest mileage 
of all cars tested: 

27 miles per gallon in town. 

39 on the open road. 

When the B-210 was introduced in 
1974. it got the EPA's highest rating in 
its weight class. It succeeded the 
Datsun 1200, which had the highest 


mileage of cars in the 1973 EPA tests. 

As proud as we are of Datsun's high 
mileage marks, fuel economy repre- 
sents only part of our continuing 
commitment to engineering excellence. 
Our high mileage figures are not an 
engineering miracle, but rather the sum 
total of dozens of small technological 
improvements. 

For example, on the new B-210 we 
slightly modified the transmission and 
differential gear ratios. We improved 
the exhaust heating jacket on the 
intake manifold to accommodate a 


leaner carburetor setting. Plus a 
number of other modifications that, 
by themselves, seem insignificant. 
We've made similar improvements 
throughout the entire Datsun line. 

You don't have to wait until ‘75 for 
Datsun savings. Great gas mileage, 
low maintenance and high resale are 
built into all Datsuns. In addition, you 
get a long list of standard equipment 
included in the price. We've said it 
before, and we'll say it again. . . 
Datsun Saves. 



ATSUN 

SAVES 
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It’s put more muscle 
into Rosewall’s game. 


Ken's game has always been control. Our new Seamco Mark III 
Aluminum Racquet has added a new dimension— power. 

Its light weight and new power wedge lets him swing faster 
and hit the ball harder. Pep up your performance with a 
Seamco Mark III ( about $t)0|. You'll find it and our 
championship tennis balls at pro shops and sporting 
goods outlets most everywhere. Seamco, 

New Haven, Connecticut 06503. 


“Get it on, together.” 



^hDS5 stereophones 


"When it’s time for some easy listening, 
my daughter Nancy and I get it on to- 
gether with the Sound of Koss. And this 
yeor, the engineers at Koss made that 
sound better than ever with an all new 
Decilite™ driver assembly. It's the first 
High Velocity driver element to deliver all 
10 audible octoves, and it's featured in the 


new Koss HV/lo and HV/1 LC Stereophones 
that we’re wearing. 

"So take a tip from old 'Doc' and get 
it on together with the new Koss High Ve- 
locity Stereophones and a Koss Listening 
Station. Just Qsk for a live demonstration 
at your Audio Specialist. And tell 'em 
Doc' sent you." 


from the people who Invented Stereophones. 

KOSS CORPORATION. 4129 N. Port Wo»hin 0 ton A.e,. Milwaukee. Wisconsin 53212 
Kou S.r.l Milan, Italy ■ Kost Limited, Qntorlo. 


"Where did you charter that tub 
from?" 

"I forget the name of the place it was 
a grocery store, up by Astoria.” 

The primary objective of the Coast 
Guard being simply to get distressed 
boats into a safe mooring on these oc- 
casions and let their owners worry about 
what to do next, the routine, hour-after- 
hour work of the Cape D crews is noth- 
ing much fancier than lowing. In and out 
of llwaco they plow, the boats behind 
them overheated or out of gas, their bat- 
teries dead or fuel lines clogged, craft 
suffering from every known structural 
and mechanical malady. 

The last tow of the day for Chief Bo- 
sun Milne involves a 40-foot charter boat 
that has broken down and sent a dis- 
tress call. It turns out the skipper has 
miscalculated his position by about five 
miles, w hich is a lot of water. About an 
hour's worth of water, if you are search- 
ing it. 

"You'd think a charter skipper would 
know a little better." observes the chief, 
when he finally comes upon the boat, 
which has drifted some 15 miles out to 
sea. "But not this one. We've towed him 
in three times already this season." 

The two-hour trip home is unremark- 
able, except at the end when the chief 
must con his tow not only through the 
eddies of the Columbia bar but also 
through the hordes of zigzagging boats 
charging hard back toward llwaco. Just 
inside the breakwater a small outboard 
lakes a quick and surprising turn direct- 
ly across the how of the 44. There are 
three men in it. The apparent skipper 
wears a large white cowboy hat, and he 
waves cheerily to the chief. 

Happily, chief bosuns are men of au- 
thority, dignity and belly, and they are 
also, in their element, unflappable. As if 
he had been expecting such a happening 
all along, the chief heels over the 44. pulls 
back on the throttle and by a margin of 
about six feet avoids making two tiny 
boats out of ihe small one. Then he per- 
mits himself one spit. 

"Chief, would you say most of the 
trouble out here comes from plain stu- 
pidity?" 

"I would not say that." 

"What would you say?" 

"I'd say that some of these people out 
here are unfamiliar with their equipment 
and the rules of the road, and don't know 
a thing about the water." ind 
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it can take decades for people to agree on a classic. Or a day. 

Eldorado 1975. There arc those already convinced it is one of the great cars in 
Cadillac history. With a new profile as distinctive for its day as that of the 1932 Cadillac 
355 B Convertible Coupe. With an array of standard features unsurpassed in 
Cadillac history. Classic performance, too. with front-wheel drive, steel-belted radial 
tires. High Energy ignition System— all standard. In classic Coupe, Custom Cabriolet, or 
America’s only luxury Convertible. Then and NOW. . . an American Standard for the World. 
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Finally, 

NEW TRUE 100s 

Lower in both tar and 
nicotine than 98% of all 
other 100’s sold. 

1 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


King size 
and 100’s 


King Regular: 11 mg. "tar". 0.7 mg. nicotine, 

King Menthol: 12 mg. "tar”. 0.7 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report March 74. 

100's Regular and 100's Menthol: 12 mg.'V. 0.7 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, by FTC method. 





by HAROLD PETERSON 


PEOPLE 


The l.os Angeles Rams were 
playing the 49ers, and Quarter- 
back John Had! attempted a 
sneak from the one-yard line. He 
was immediately engulfed and. 
so the story goes. 49er players be- 
gan shouting at the officials to 
untangle the players heaped on 
the goal line. "Take it easy," the 
referee said. " 1 1 's not easy to find 
a Hadl in a knccstack." 

Evel Knievel’s helicopter pilot is 
named Watcha McCollum. 

Gary Cleverly, ccnterficldcr for 
the Reno Silver Sox of the Cal- 
ifornia League, was given a 
watch for being the team’s most 
popular player. The next night 
he was lined SIO for being late 
to infield practice. No excuses. 

During a recent tournament. 
Jack Nicklaus was approached 
by a boy asking for an auto- 
graph. Nicklaus signed, and the 
youngster asked for his address, 
too. "What do you need that 
for?" the golfer asked. "So I can 
write to you," the little chap said. 
As Nicklaus was obligingly put- 
ting down his address, the kid 
added. "You know, it's going to 
cost me I Or to write to you." 
"And it'll cost me the same 
to answer you." Jack noted. 
"Yeah," said the kid, "but you 
can write it off." 

Johnny Miller, golf's leading 
money -winner, has taken up 
duck hunting. So far. Miller bags 
a lot more birdies on the golf 
course than in the marshes. "The 
ducks have a heckuva chance." 
says Miller of his prowess in the 
blinds with a shooting iron. "It's 
more of a sport for them than it 
is for me." 

Most awkward to explain casu- 
ally on the Team Canada '74 
outfit that played the Russians in 
Moscow last week has to be De- 
fenseman Pat Price. A junior 
player from western Canada 
who signed with the Vancouver 


Blitters for a reported S l million. 
Price suffered a sprained ankle. 
He sprained it when he blush 
fell off his platform shoes. "I'm 
not really used to them, and I 
tried to run in them," Price said. 
"I tipped over. Boy. was it ever 
embarrassing." 

Li/a Minnelli claims she has dis- 
covered recently that life need 
not consist entirely of acting. It 
can also include people and 
sports. "I had never wanted to 
get into the whole Hollywood so- 
cial-life scene." she says. "I al- 
ways assumed it was totally pho- 
ney and blugghk. Well, listen. 
When you play tennis with these 
people, or ski. or play backgam- 
mon. you're all concentrating on 
something outside yourselves 
and each other. Everybody's 
thinking about the game; no- 
body's thinking of status, and is 
your latest movie doing better 
than mine? Sports are a great 
way of finding out that there are 
really some swell people out 
here." 

®Whilc Muhammad Ali and 
George Foreman work toward a 
big payday in jungly Zaire, an- 
other heavyweight. Ken Norton. 


is hard at work in the jungles of 
Louisiana. Norton is playing the 
role of a strong-willed slave in a 
Dino De Laurentiis film of the 
book Mandingo. "Acting is te- 
dious like boxing." Norton says, 
"only more so. The day never 
really ends. But it's more excit- 
ing in some ways, and the peo- 
ple arc just fantastic." (They 
hardly ever hit you. for one 
thing. ) Speaking of which, when 
asked the obligatory question 
about the outcome of the Kin- 
shasa title light. Norton said, 
"Ali'sa fine man— but Foreman 
will win." Meanw hile, there was 
the stranger who walked up to 
Norton on the set and said, 
"That's a helluva pair of arms 
you've got. Ever swing a bat in 
organized ball?" Norton replied, 
"Nah, I'm just an actor." 

Although John Newcombe has 
won over $200,000 this year 
and a number of other tennis 
players have passed SI 00.000, 
Don Budge reads the news with- 
out weeping. Thirty-six years 
ago. you may remember. Budge 
dominated tennis more thor- 
oughly than any player does 
today. In 1 938 he won the U.S., 
French, British and Australian 



titles. When he turned pro he 
got a total of SI 00,000. spread 
over three years. Yet he doesn't 
envy the present players. "Know 
how much income tax I paid for 
1939?" Budge asks. "Exactly 
$2,080. That was when a dollar 
was worth a dollar. Today it's 
worth 29e. Steaks were S2 then. 
We received a pro rate on ho- 
tels five or six dollars a night. 
Gasoline was 12 or 13c a gallon. 
To have the purchasing power I 
had with my SI00.0O0, a player 
today would have to earn at least 
5500,000." 

Reserve Arkansas Quarterback 
Murk Miller startled Razorback 
coaches in August by announc- 
ing that he would be the starting 
quarterback. A coach pointed 
out that Miller would have to 
beat out two more experienced 
players. "I know that," Miller 
said confidently, "but they're 
both getting married. I'll be 
the only one thinking about foot- 
ball all the time." Sure enough, 
bachelor Miller started Arkan- 
sas' opening game, in which 
the Razorbacks upset VJSC. and 
has been at the controls ever 
since. 

The Kentucky Colonels' latest 
brainstrain is an AMC Gremlin 
painted as a basketball shoe. El- 
lie Brown, the Colonels' chair- 
man of the board, drives it 
around Louisville. She says peo- 
ple look at her like she's crazy. 

Dr. Billy Graham has reported 
that he had made a decision to 
change his ways. The evangelist 
spoke of his conversion in Dal- 
las. "I don't putt cross-handed 
any more." he said. "Tom Weis- 
kopf talked with me about my 
grip. He also told me I wasn't 
practicing the positive thinking 
I’d been preaching. I accepted 
his counsel on the grip, but I told 
him he had me mistaken for Nor- 
man Vincent Peale, about that 
positive thinking." Particularly 
on the golf course. 
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college football Larry Keith 


Lose weight, play Auburn 

The Tigers could starve an opponent to death. Their sturdy defense 
has allowed only 10 points and has shut out Tennessee and Miami 


T his was before the game, before the 
ritualistic shouts of “War Eagle!” 
boomed across the Orange Bowl, even 
before Auburn departed the Loveliest 
Village for a Friday night contest with 
the University of Miami. Shug Jordan, 
the Southern gentleman who has spent 
40 of his 64 years on the Plain as a play- 
er and coach, sat in a golf cart, squint- 
ing across the practice field. The defense 
was over here, the ofTense over there, the 
field-goal kickers out yonder. And every- 
where an assistant coach was barking 
orders. 

“The players were embarrassed and 
ashamed of their efforts last year,” Jor- 
dan was saying of Auburn's late-lament- 
ed 6-6 season. “It wasn't just that wc lost, 
but it was the way we lost. This year 
there's a different attitude. I can see it. 
I'm real high on this team. I think some 
good things will come of it. 1 didn't re- 
alize this until we beat Tennessee last Sat- 
urday, but that one gave me a big lift. 
This team has possibilities that intrigue 
me." 

There is a newness to the Tigers, not 
unlike the gloss on the 1972 team that 
unexpectedly finished 10-1 despite the ab- 
sence of '71 stars Pat Sullivan and Terry 
Beasley. There are three new assistant 
coaches and four others with new assign- 
ments. The Veer offense is new, too. But 
the defense is as familiar as Shug him- 
self. “Our defense is fine," Jordan said, 
“but that's sorta normal." The broom 
that swept the dusty corners of Auburn's 
program last spring left the defense un- 
disturbed. Oh, there was some experi- 
menting with a 5-2 alignment, but it was 
quickly decided that the old 4-4 refrain 
would be good enough. 

Good enough entering the Miami 
game, it turned out, to rank first nation- 
ally overall, second against the rush, 
third against scoring and seventh against 
the pass. The 10 points collected by Lou- 
isville (16-3), Chattanooga (52-7) and 
Tennessee (21-0) came on a field goal and 
a kickoff return. 

Impressive, yes, but not enough to in- 
timidate the man who had quarterbacked 


Miami to victories over Houston (20-3) 
and Tampa (28-26). "Their defense is 
supposed to be the greatest thing that 
ever happened to them," Miami’s Kary 
Baker said before the game. "Well, I'm 
sure we're going to score. We can run 
and pass on them, both. We sure aren't 
going to win 0-0.” 

As Baker and 33,490 spectators soon 
found out, the Hurricanes would not win 
0-0 — or win at all. They lost, 3-0. The 
Tiger defense allowed only 166 yards of 
total offense, intercepted three passes, re- 
covered a fumble to set up the field goal 
and permitted passage beyond midfield 
only three times. Here is the extent of 
the damage the Hurricanes were able to 
inflict on Auburn: 

In the second quarter Miami reached 
first and 10 at the Tiger 20 on a 60-yard 
drive. Five plays later, following a pen- 
alty, two incomplete passes, a sack of the 
quarterback and a bobblcd snap by the 
punier, Auburn took over at the Hur- 
ricanes" 41. Push 'em back, push ’em 
back, w-a-a-y back. 

Later that same period Miami had a 
second and one at the Auburn 36. Re- 
serve Linebacker Carl Hubbard dropped 
a runner for an eight-yard loss, Baker 
threw an incomplete pass and, on fourth 
down, Cornerback Jim McKinney pulled 
in an interception. 

The third Miami opportunity unrav- 
eled late in the game. By this lime, Au- 
burn’s ground-bound ball-control of- 
fense had produced a 24-yard field goal 
by Greg Gillis. McKinney's fumble re- 
covery after a tackle by Linebacker 
Bobby Davis made it possible. But now. 
Baker's sharp passes moved Miami from 
the 23 to a first down at the Auburn 36 
with slightly more than a minute to play. 
In quick succession. Tackle Gaines La- 
nier knocked down a pass at the line of 
scrimmage. End Liston Eddins harassed 
Baker into an incompletion and Line- 
backer Johnny Sumner dropped back 
into the curl area to intercept a pass, tak- 
ing it smack in his shoulder pads. 

“If they had scored,” an Auburn of- 
fensive assistant said afterwards, “we’d 


have had to score again. Well,” and he 
paused for a moment, “I’m just glad they 
didn't." Jordan, meanwhile, was waving 
a sheet of paper in the air and rejoicing, 
“These final statistics are amazing." 

Even Baker was properly respectful. 
"Their defense didn’t make a mistake," 
he said. “They don't give you anything. 
What you get, you earn.” 

This may be the best defense seen 
around Auburn since the 1957 unit aid- 
ed another inconsistent offense by allow- 
ing just four touchdowns in an unbeat- 
en, national-championship season. Shut- 
out victories by seven points or less 
occurred four times that year. 

The principal characters in this year’s 
swarming, stingy bunch make for an odd- 
ly assorted family. Though nine are sen- 
iors, only three of them were regular 
starters last season. Two. End Rusty 
Deen and Safety Mike Fuller, came to 
Auburn to play offense. Sumner was a 
walk-on. joining the team as a 160-pound 
freshman. Now he is a 204-pound senior. 

Probably the most outstanding is Line- 
backer Ken Bcmich, who led the Tigers 
against Miami with seven tackles. Ber- 
nich does not like it when someone men- 
tions his resemblance to that TV cartoon 
character, Dudley Doright. "Dudley’s a 
good guy,” he huffed, “and I play de- 
fense." Bernich remembers spending 
"some pretty dismal afternoons last year. 
We hit the bottom of the barrel and it 
hurt, physically and mentally. The only 
good thing about last year is the chance 
we have to redeem ourselves this year. 
Over the summer I had a lot of sleepless 
nights thinking about that. 

The usual theories were summoned up 
to account for Auburn’s troubles in 1973. 
Injuries, inexperience, lack of depth. 
And, in fact. Friday’s game was the first 
since mid- 1972 for which Auburn could 
field the same starting lineup for the sec- 
ond week in a row. But the players be- 
lieve there was something more decisive. 
“Last year,” says sophomore Quarter- 
back Phil Gargis, “everybody had their 
own little game to play. Wc weren't 
thinking as a team." Fullback Secdrick 
McIntyre, another sophomore, says, 
“People were looking down on each 
other. There was even fussing in the 
huddle.” 

So far in '74, it has been one big hap- 
py family, with player-only team meet- 
ings and Bible classes. It rankles no one 
that the defense is carrying an unequal 
share of the load. "That's all right,” says 

continued 
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Southern Comfort’s 
delicious* flavor improves 
most any drink you mix, too! 

•It's delicious right out of the bottle! 



Greatly improves the taste of most mixed drinks. 


Make this simple test and learn how to improve most drinks: The flavor 
of a mixed drink is controlled by the taste of the liquor used as a base. 
That’s why you can improve many drinks simply by "switching” the liquor 
called for in a recipe - to one with a more satisfying taste. To understand 
this, pour a jigger of Bourbon or Scotch over cracked ice in a short 
glass. Sip it. Now do the same with Southern Comfort. Sip it, and you've 
found a completely different basic liquor . . . one that tastes good with 
nothing added. No wonder many experts use it instead of ordinary whiskey. 
They know this “switch” improves most drinks tremendously. Try it in your 
favorite. Like Sours? Compare both recipes below. You’ll be convinced. 

- - y 


terdinurff SOI It impretrt'il SOI It 

1 j'gger (1 '/? or ) Bourbon or rye 1 jigger (1 Vi or ) Southern Comfort 

1 teaspoon sugar Vi teaspoon sugar 

’/? jigger fresh lemon juice Vi jigger fresh lemon juice 


Shake with cracked ice. strain into glass 
Add orange slice on nm ol glass and 
a cherry Now learn the enperts' secret, 
use recipe at right See how a simple switch 
in basic liquor greatly improves this drink 



Mis it like the ordinary recipe Then sip it 
The delicious flavor ol Southern Comfort makes 
a remarkably better- tasting drink 

Comfort ‘ Sour, as served at the famed Top of 
the Mark. Hotel Mark Hopkins. San Francisco 




The cool TtUL 

CaramOa 1 Now in' 
drink from Mesico' 


l or Southern Comfort 
Mr or tequila 
Orange jure* 
fill highball glass 
*n h ice cubes Add 


Southern Comfort 


WHAT IS SOUTHERN COMFORT? It's a special kind of 
basic liquor. Long ago In old New Orleans, a talented 
gentleman was disturbed by the taste of even the finest 
whiskeys ol his day. So he combined rare and delicious 


ingredients to create this unusually smooth, superb liquor, known 
today as Southern Comfort. Its formula Is still a family secret, Its 
delicious taste still unmatched by any other liquor. Try a bottle; 
see how good it tastes straight, on-the-rocks, or in mixed drinks. 


mucno deli coso 1 


Also available in Canada, southern comfort corp too proof liqueur, st louis. mo 63132 




COLLEGE FOOTBALL cmuimitd 


Fuller. “The offense has made a lot of 
progress and we understand they just 
haven't made it all the way. We have so 
much confidence in ourselves on defense, 
we feel we can gel by with whatever they 
put on the board." 

Miami has better balance than Au- 
burn, and against a lesser defense it al- 
most certainly would have won. The 
Flurricanes should finish with their first 
winning season since 1967, despite a pat- 
tern remarkably similar to last year's. 
First there was a dramatic upset triumph. 
Then a closer-ihan-expected victory. 
Next, a narrow loss to a highly consid- 
ered opponent. 

“Last year we went downhill fast,” 
says Offensive Guard Joe Wysock. “We 
have to prove to ourselves we can be con- 
sistent for an entire season." 

Friday night against Auburn, or, more 
precisely, against Auburn's defense, was 
a tough time to begin trying. 


THE WEEK 

by JOE MARSHALL 


SOUTH Florida State pulled out all 

the stops in trying to halt its 15-gamc los- 
ing streak. The Seminolcs brought in alum- 
nus Burt Reynolds, who announced he was 
donating S50.000 to his alma mater's foot- 
ball program, and Reynolds had Lee Ma- 
jors, star of TV's Six Million Dollar Man , 
and Miami Dolphin Fullback Larry Cson- 
ka in tow. With such support Florida State 
surged to a 17-0 halftime lead over Baylor. 

Alas, in the second half the Scminoles re- 
verted to form, and Baylor got rolling with 
some wingback reverses by Phillip Kent. The 
first two times Kent ran the play in the third 
period he gained 21 and 42 yards, each car- 
ry keying a touchdown drive. Steve Beaird, 
who gained 107 yards for the day, scored 
three limes from inside the two and Baylor 
won 21 1 7. As one sign on the sidelines said, 
CiKlN AND BARK IT, BURT. 

“We looked at their films and at who 
they'd played and we came here with a light 
regard for them," said Pittsburgh Middle 
Guard Gary Burley of the Panthers' oppo- 
nent last week. North Carolina. “When we 
saw how tough they were, it was tob late to 
recover." The Tar Fleels rushed for 328 
yards, passed for 224 more and generally 
k icked Pittsburgh around the field wh ile win- 
ning 45-29. Although Carolina used no spe- 
cial defenses, it held Tony Dorset! to just 61 
yards in 19 carries. 

Houston's Veer offense, surprisingly dor- 
mant all season, sprang to life in the fourth 


quarter as the Cougars came from behind to 
beat South Carolina 24-14. The catalyst 
proved to be a sophomore quarterback. Bob- 
by McGallion, who had not been in for a sin- 
gle play all season and was scheduled to be 
redshirted for the year. Coach Bill Yeoman 
inserted him with Houston trailing 14-7, and 
two four-play drives later the Cougars led 
21-14. 

With their fans chanting "We're No. I," 
unbeaten Florida made LSU its fourth 
straight victim, 24-14. The Gators coasted 
to a 17-0 lead with the help of what Coach 
Doug Dickey termed. "The best defensive 
play I've ever seen." Florida is in excellent 
shape in the SFC since it does not have to 
play Alabama. The Crimson Tide needed to 
rally to beat Mississippi 35-21. Down 21-14 
in the third quarter, Willie Shelby, a 172- 
pound junior, ran 58 yards for his second 
touchdown of the day and, minutes later 
Rick Watson crashed in from the eight-yard 
line to put the Tide ahead to stay. Mississippi 
State, boosted by Richard Blackmore's 77- 
yard punt return and a 63-yard scoring pass 
from Rocky Felker to Stan Black, held oil 
Kansas State 21 16. Tennessee needed Stan- 
ley Morgan's 48-yard punt return for a 
touchdown in the final 48 seconds to earn a 
17-10 win over Tulsa. 

Duke beat Purdue 16- 14 to bring the Boil- 
ermakers back to earth after their upset of 
Notre Dame. Clcmson came from behind 
three times to beat Georgia 28-24, and Geor- 
gia Tech did precisely the same thing to Vir- 
ginia. The Yellow Jackets won when Jimmy 
Robinson made a leaping catch of a Rudy 
Allen pass in the end zone with only 37 sec- 
onds remaining. Miami of Ohio slipped by 
Kentucky 14-10 and North Carolina State 
had a surprisingly rough time beating Last 
Carolina 24-20. 

1. Alabama (4-0) 

3. Auburn (4-0) 3. Florida (4-0) 

EAST Army had hopes of duplicating 
Navy's upset of Penn State but only succeed- 
ed in copying itself, blowing a 14-0 lead for 
the second week in a row. The Nittany Li- 
ons fumbled twice in their first five plays from 
scrimmage and Army capitalized by march- 
ing 2 1 and 38 yards for touchdowns. But after 
the opening eight minutes and 21 seconds 
the day belonged to Penn Stale, which went 
on to win 21-14. Army never again crossed 
midfield. 

For the day Penn State pounded out 247 
yards on the ground. It took the lead 15-14 
late in the first half after scoring drives of 75 
and 63 yards. Coach Joe Paterno ordered a 
two-point conversion after the first touch- 
down and got it on a run by Jimmy Cefalo. 
Penn State's final score of the day came in the 
fourth quarter on a carry of 19 yards by 
Duane Taylor, the longest run from scrim- 
mage by a Nittany Lion this year. 


In Annapolis, Navy was also copying its 
form of last week -by getting shut out. Bos- 
ton College, which had been beaten badly 
by Texas and Temple, whitewashed the Mid- 
dies 37-0, making Navy's aggregate score 
for the last two weeks 0-89. The Middies, 
kept on their heels by the kickoffs of Fred 
Steinfort, all six of which went into or 
through the end zone and could not be run 
back, never got past midfield until the final 
period. Steinfort also set a Navy-Marine 
Memorial Stadium record with a 50-yard 
field goal. 

Temple looked like a possible upset vic- 
tim for the first 29 minutes of its gime 
against Marshall but finally got moving for 
a 3 1 - 10 win. "They outcoached us and out- 
played us," said Temple Coach Wayne 
Hardin, "but we just outpersonneled them. 
It's one of those games I'm very happy to 
get out of our system." Quarterback Steve 
Joachim, the nation's total offense leader 
going into the game, got his bell rung scor- 
ing his team's first touchdown and had to 
turn play-calling responsibilities over to his 
coach. "I can execute, but 1 can't remem- 
ber them," he told Hardin. He executed a 31- 
yard scoring pass to Flanker Dave Rodier 
at the end of the half for a 14-7 lead and 
kept right on rolling in the second half. 
For the day he gained 245 yards, 20 below 
his pregame average. 

Brown's soccer-style kicker, Jose Violantc. 
connected from 37, 47 and 49 yards, the last 
a school record, to give the Bruins a 9-7 lead 
over Pennsylvania. But then, with just 2:42 
to play, the Quakers' Adolph (Beep Beep) 
Bellizeare, who had been held tojust 45 yards 
in 14 carries, returned a punt 61 yards for a 
touchdown and a 14-9 victory. Harvard's su- 
perb end, Pat Mclnally, caught three touch- 
down passes from Quarterback Milt Holt, 
each giving the Crimson the lead, but Rut- 
gers came back each time and finally won 24- 
21. The winning score, a one-yard lunge by 
Quarterback Bert Kosup, capped an 80-yard, 
1 1 -play drive. Princeton won its first Ivy 
League contest in two seasons by blasting 
inept Columbia 40-13; Dartmouth lost its 
second in a row, 14-3 to Holy Cross; and 
Cornell scored its first shutout in six years 
by taking Bucknell 24-0. Maryland beat 
Syracuse 31-0 after leading only 7-0at half- 
time. 

1. Penn Slate (3-1) 

3. Temple (3-0) 3. Delaware (4-0) 

MIDWEST Surprising Wisconsin 

was nearly perfect in a 59-20 massacre of 
Missouri. The score could have been worse. 
It was 59-7 at the end of three quarters and 
Coach John Jardine put in everyone but the 
dean of women in the final period. The Bad- 
gers scored nine of the first 10 times they 
had the ball, beginning with an 8 1 -yard run 
by Billy Marek on the first play from scrim- 
rwitimud 
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Of all the airlines in the world 
only one can fly you around the US. 
and around the world. 


Last yearTWA flew over 14 million passengers to57 cities all 
over the world. We fly to most major American cities and 22 key 
destinations overseas. 

So whatever your destination, whether 
it’s a business trip to L.A. or Chicago, or a 
family vacation to Europe or the Orient, it’s 
a good bet that TWA and your TVavel Agent 
can get you there. 




and enjoy the taste 


of extra coolness 


KQDL 
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Now, lowered tar KQDL Milds 


1 Warning.- The Surgeon General Has Determined 
* That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 

C BROWN t WIlllAMSON TOBACCO CORPORATION 


Milds. 13 mg. "tar." 0 .9 mg. nicotine. Kings. 17 mg. "tar," 1 .3 mg. nicotine; 
Longs. 17 mg. "tar." 1 .2 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report Mar. 74 
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mage. Quarterback Urcgg Bohlig completed 
all eight of his passes for 131 yards and di- 
rected an offense that piled up 485 yards 
overall. Now the Badgers are stalking big- 
ger game. As Jardinc pointed out. "Getting 
ahead that much meant that wc can go into 
next week's game against Ohio State not all 
battered and bruised." 

Kansas shocked Texas A&M with three 
second-half touchdowns and recorded a 
28 10 upset. The Jayhawks trailed 10-7 at 
half but took the lead when Quarterback 
Scott McMichael connected with Flanker 
Emmett Edwards, anchorman on Kansas' 
1974 NCAA 440-yard-relay champions, for 
a 6 1 -yard third-quarter score. Running 
Backs Robert Miller and Lavcrne Smith, 
ranked 10th and lllh nationally in rushing 
before the game, picked up 142 and 135 
yards respectively while A&M's Bubba Bean, 
ranked seventh, was held to 48. 

Michigan Slate scared Notre Dame. The 
Spartans spotted the Irish a 16-0 halftime 
lead, courtesy of two fumbles and a 14- 
yard punt, but the second half was a dif- 
ferent story. First. Quarterback Charlie 
Baggett took Michigan State 99 yards to 
make it 16-7. Baggett passed to End Mike 
Jones for the last 26 yards. After a Notre 
Dame lield goal, its only score resulting from 
a legitimate drive, Baggett marched the Spar- 
tans 76 yards to close the gap to 19-14. 
Too little, too late. Less than four minutes 
remained and the Irish ate up all but 12 
seconds of that by staying on the ground, 
content to give the ball to Fullback Wayne 
Bullock, who scored both Notre Dame 
touchdowns and gained 126 yards with a 
school-record 36 carries. Baggett’s desper- 
ation bomb at the end was intercepted by 
Randy Payne. 

With the wind at his back, California 
Quarterback Steve Bartkowski completed 14 
of 19 passes for 244 yards in the second and 
third quarters to lead the Golden Bears over 
previously undefeated Illinois 31-14. West 
Virginia handed Indiana its llth loss in a 
row, 24-0. Northwestern, on the other hand, 
managed to win its first game of the season, 
beating Oregon 14 10 despite a brilliant 
196-yard rushing performance by the Ducks' 
Don Reynolds. Nebraska and Oklahoma 
won with case, the C'ornhuskers 54-0 over 
Minnesota and the Sooners 63-0 over Wake 
Forest. 

1. Ohio Stale (4-0) 

2. Oklahoma (3-0) 3. Michigan (4-0) 

WEST Who won this game'-’ Iowa 
equaled USC's passing yardage of 1 14, made 
21 first downs to the Trojans' 15 and out- 
rushed USC 284 yards to 142. Iowa ran 91 
offensive plays to USC's 44. And what about 
the score? The T rojans won 41-3, that's what. 

USC did not march for its scores, it ex- 
ploded. Anthony Davis got the first touch- 


down with an 80-yard return of a kickoff. 
Rover Back Charlie Phillips got two others 
by grabbing fumbles in midair and racing 
83 and 98 yards with them. 

Fumbles- six of them also played a big 
role in Wyoming's 16-10 loss to Arizona 
State. “Six fumbles, well it just makes you 
sick," said Coach Fritz. Shurmur. "If it was 
only one guy fumbling, we could correct it 
much easier. But we had several who just 
left the ball on the ground." 

Michigan had not yielded a point in the 
first quarter over the last two seasons and 
the Wolverines did not figure to have much 
trouble with Stanford, but at the end of the 
first period the Cardinals led 6 O. courtesy 
of 52- and 42-yard field goals by Mike Lang- 
ford. At the half Stanford still led, 9 6. "We 
played terrible in the first half," said Mich- 
igan Coach Bo Schcmbechler. "We played 
our best football of the season in the first 
half." countered Stanford Coach Jack Chris- 
tiansen. Michigan proved too strong there- 
after, although Cardinal Quarterback Jerry 
Waldvogel, w ho completed 21 of 40 passes 
for 229 yards, mounted a 75-yard fourth- 
quarter scoringdrive that narrowed the mar- 
gin to 20-16. Michigan ground out its own 
75-yard drive at the end of the to win 
27-16. 

Washington State borrowed the Univer- 
sity of Washington's Husky Stadium for its 
game with Ohio State and got shellacked 42 
7. Archie Griffin scored on a 75-yard run 
and gained 196 yards overall for the Buck- 
eyes. Washington Coach Jim Owens de- 
nounced WSU's use of his team's field, 
presumably on the ground that it would 
help State's recruiting program at Wash- 
ington's expense. WSU Coach Jim Sweeney 
disagreed. "Nothing we did here today 
should hurt Washington's recruiting," he 
said. 

Billy Waddy rushed for 171 yards, scor- 
ing on runs of 67 and 1 1 yards, to lead Col- 
orado over Air Force 28 -27. UCLA had to 
struggle to get by winless Utah 27-14 but 
undefeated Ariz.ona breezed by UTEP. 
42-13. 

1. Arizona (4-0) 

2. USC (2-1) 3. Arizona State (3-1) 

SOUTHWEST TCU had lost 

15 straight games to Arkansas but last week 
the Frogs’ new coach, Jim Shofner, thought 
he had reason to be optimistic. "We're just 
an inch away from being a good football 
team," Shofner confided shortly before the 
opening kickoff with Arkansas. "Right now 
I think our defense can play w ith anybody." 
With anybody, maybe. With Arkansas, no. 
The Razorbacks jumped all over the Frogs 
49 0, the largest margin in the teams' scries. 
Arkansas Coach Frank Broyles used Brun- 
ners in all and they responded with 377 yards 
rushing. The Razorbacks also threw the ball. 


They had gained just 19 yards passing in 
three previous games but cov ered 1 67 against 

rci . 

Texas still can't seem to get anywhere 
through the air although the Longhorns did 
manage to beat Washington 35-21. Darrell 
Royal alternated Quarterbacks Marty Akins 
and Mike Presley with each series and Akins 
reinforced his first-team status by engineer- 
ing four of the five Texas touchdown drives. 
But there was nothing reassuring about the 
Longhorns' passing attack. Akins completed 
one of five passes for 10 yards and Presley 
two of five for 26. 

The running game was a different mat- 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

offense: Kansas Quarterback Scott MtMi- 
chael, a sophomore, completed 12 of 14 passes 
for 178 yards and two second-half touchdow ns 
as the Jayhawks rallied from a 10-7 deficit 
at intermission and upset Texas A&M 28-10. 

DEFENSE: USC Rover Back Charlie Phillips, 
a 6' 3" senior, set an NCAA single-game rec- 
ord for return yardage with fumbles when he 
covered 181 yards on touchdown runs of 83 
and 98 as the Trojans overw helmed Iowa 41-3. 


ter. Roosevelt Leaks, back at fullback after 
a trial run at halfback, could gain only 34 
yards on 1 2 carries but freshman Earl Camp- 
bell picked up the slack with 125 on 16 at- 
tempts. Still. Texas had to struggle. Its pass 
defense seemed worse than its passing at- 
tack. Washington Quarterback Chris Row- 
land, a 38' , passer prior to this game, hit 
on 24 of 37 for 328 yards and two touch- 
downs. Rowland threatened an upset 
through most of the fourth quarter but Tex- 
as was able to stop a 76-yard drive on downs 
at the four-yard line and later clinched the 
game when Sammic Mason intercepted a 
Rowland pass in the end zone. 

Texas Tech squeaked by Oklahoma Stale 
14-13. Tech led 14-7 at the half on the 
strength of a 16-yard pass from Tommy Du- 
niven to Lawrence Williams. State scored the 
only touchdown of the second half after a 
five-play, 84-yard drive highlighted by Full- 
back George Palmer's 69-yard dash, but then 
decided not to gamble and failed to get the 
single point when there was a bad snap from 
center. Sam Lisle picked up the ball and al- 
most made it into the end zone but Tech’s 
Randy Olson and Curtis Jordan stopped 
him. 

SMU, w ith more than 400 yards of rush- 
ing, handed Oregon State its fourth loss of 
I he season, 37-30. 

1. Texas Tech (3-0-1) 

2. Texas (3-1) 3. Arkansas (3-1) 
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AUSTIN MARINA: The British know how to breed greatness in cars. 
And into this remarkable Marina have been bred some of the nobler traits 
that make the British Leyland family so renowned. For instance, Marina has 
the sporting heart of our MGB-the race-proven 1800 c.c. engine! Marina 
has positive rack and pinion steering like our Jaguar. A 4-speed sports 
car transmission like our TR6. And a tough body shell whose torsional 
stiffness is actually greater than our rugged Land Rover's. 

Marina gives you all this plus plenty of room for a family of four; 

20-plus m.p.g. economy, and surprising luggage capacity. 

Amazing? Not from British Leyland! 


LEYLAND 



Win a Jaguar or a Triumph or an MG or a Land Rove 
plus a family-sized Austin Marina. 


Visit an Austin MG dealer and sign up tor our Great British Car Sweepstakes. While you' re there you can 
test-drive our tough, practical Marina. You can win your choice ot: a legendary Jaguar E-type V-12:ora 
lusty TR6; or a spirited MGB: or the unstoppable Land Rover-PLUS the economical family car that 
combines some ot the best features of the other members of our British Leyland family : Austin Marina ! 



JAGUAR E-TYPE V-12: The ultimate cat. 
Take your fantasies for the most exotic trip 
they ever had in this rare combination 
of muscle and magnificence. 


TR6: The classically British TR6 displays 
the good road manners- and keen sporting 
instincts— of the great sports car it is. 




MGB: It has the quick and agile reflexes 
of a well-coordinated athlete. 

MG The sports car America loved first 


LAND ROVER: The original and still champion 
go-anywhere car. It moves from Kenya to Connecticut 
with character and confidence. 


OrFER VOID IN THE STATES OF GEORGIA IDAHO MISSOURI OHIO MARYLAND WASHINGTON WISCONSIN AND WHEREVER PROHIBITED BY LAW AND IS SUBJECT TO FEDERAL STATE AND 
LOCAL LAWS AND REGULATIONS THE SWEEPSTAKES CLOSES DECEMBER 31 1974 SO HURRY 1 YOU COULD WIN TWO GREAT BRITISH LEYLAND CARS FOR THE NAME OF YOUR LOCAL 
AUSTIN MG DEALER CALL THESE NUMBERS TOLL-FREE |800l -147 4700 OR IN ILLINOIS 18001 322-4400 AUSTIN MARINA. BHITISH LEYLAND MOTORS INC LEONIA NEW JERSEY 07605 


boxing / Tex Maute 


Bigger 
isn’t always 
better 

The heavies are fine, but there 
is more action one division down 

W hile the attention of most boxing 
fans is focused on the vicissitudes 
of George Foreman and the antics of 
Muhammad Ali in Zaire, the liveliest di- 
vision of the sweet science is surely one 
notch down, where the light heavy- 
weights live. Once the Ali-Foreman con- 
frontation is over, little will be left among 
the heavies but some reruns — Ali-Fra- 
zier, Frazier- Foreman. By contrast, there 
are a number of attractive matchups 


among four or five well-qualified light 
heavies, headed at the moment by a 
young Englishman named John Conteh. 

Last week Conteh captured the WBC 
version of the light heavyweight cham- 
pionship by w inning a clear decision over 
New York-based Argentinian Jorge 
Ahumada in London. A few' days later 
in Buenos Aires, another Argentinian, 
Carlos Monzon, successfully defended 
his middleweight championship by 
knocking out Australian Tony Mundine 
in the seventh round Monzon, having 
run out of rewarding middleweight op- 
ponents some time ago, has been eyeing 
the more lucrative light heavyweight di- 
vision, and the difficulty he experienced 
in making the 160-pound limit for this 
fight might impel him to move up. 

The day before the fight Monzon took 
a long workout in sweat clothes to melt 
olf as much weight as he could. At the 
weigh-in he took off a heavy identifica- 
tion bracelet, a gold necklace and, as a 
last resort, spit out his chewing gum in 
order to squeak by just under the mid- 
dleweight limit. 

The sudden flurry of aspirants for the 
light heavyweight championship was 
stirred up by the recent retirement of Bob 



HAMMERING AT AHUMADA. CONTEH WON HIS HARDEST FIGHT. HIS BIGGEST CHECK 


Foster, who dominated the division for 
six years. Foster, as tall, thin and dead- 
ly as a praying mantis, won 51 of 58 fights 
and all his losses were to heavyweights. 
He defended his title 14 times and 
knocked out 1 1 contenders. In his most 
recent fight, against Ahumada, he got a 
draw, but he says he was not in shape. 

After Conteh's victory over Ahumada. 
Foster, now at least 32 years old and a 
sergeant in the Bernalillo County sher- 
iff's department in Albuquerque, indicat- 
ed he could be lured out of retirement. 
"I like the way I'm living now.” he said. 
"I can go out and have a few drinks with 
the boys a couple of nights a week. But 
if the English promoters would come up 
w ith an offer of S250.000 tax free, I could 
change my mind." 

Foster does not consider C onleh much 
of a fighter. ‘I like him," he said. "He's 
a nice kid. I used to talk to him a lot in 
London when l was over there for a light 
in 1972. But he couldn't beat me if I was 
50 years old, I showed him how to throw 
a left hook. If somebody comes up with 
that S250.000, I'll go over there and beat 
him. An English fighter or a foreign fight- 
er will never be as good as an American 
fighter. They just don't have good train- 
ers over there." 

Foster may have an argument with his 
manager Lou Viscusi if he decides tofight 
Conteh. "I don't bring people out of re- 
tirement." Viscusi said from his home in 
Tampa. "Once I retire 'em, they stay re- 
tired. I retired Bobby so he could take it 
easy. I don’t want him jumping up for 
everyone who makes him an offer. Any- 
way, Conteh and his manager got to be 
kidding. They don't want to see Conteh 
flattened. There is no doubt in my mind 
Bobby would knock out anybody right 
now. The guy those people are going to 
have to look out for is Lonnie Bennett. 
Conteh will have a lot of confidence al- 
ter beating Ahumada, but Bennett will 
knock him out." 

Bennett is a young Los Angeles fight- 
er with 19 KOs in 23 bouts, but knock- 
ing Conteh out may not be as easy as 
Viscusi thinks. Ahumada is a brawling, 
tough fighter with a strong, solid left 
hook, but he never had Conteh in any 
difficulty. 

It was the hardest of Cornell's 26 fights 
as a pro, but it also was the 23-year-old 
Liverpudlian’s biggest payday. He and 
Ahumada shared SI 92.000. With the 
wealth of contenders waiting in the wings 
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STAR-SPANGLED Twist the throttle to a deep-chested purr, settle into that seat 

GETAWAY and point the wheels to freedom, on a brand new 175 cc AMF 
Harley-Davidson motorcycle, the Great American Freedom 
Machine You can get away on ten different Flarley-Davidsons. 
from an agile 90 cc to a brawny 1 200 cc. all from the same 
outfit that showed the world how great motorcycles can be 
And AMFs commitment to quality makes 
sure that all the pleasure you ride a Harley- 
Davidson motorcycle for is always there 

AMF BRINGS OUT THE BEST IN YOU 


AJ®IF= 


Rackets Voit Athletic Ball- 




Road master Bicy< 





miDRCNAD 

The more you drive, the more you'll appreciate 
its front wheel drive— and its improved gas mileage. 


It's a good feeling to have an Olds around you. 



BOXING ronlinutJ 



Toronado was America's 
first contemporary luxury car 
with front wheel drive. 

And its fame spread 
quickly, through owners who 
praised the advantages of a 
drive train that delivers power 
to the front wheels. 

They liked the feeling of 
being pulled around turns 
and along straightaways, 
rather than being pushed. 
And the traction on wet and 
slippery roads. 

They loved Toronado’s 
steady-as-you-go attitude in 
crosswinds, its handling fi- 
nesse on a curve. 

And now all these bene- 
fits can be yours— along with 
improved gas mileage. 

WEVE RAISED THE 
MPG IN TORONADO AND 
EVERY 75 OLDS MODEL 

Toronado. like other Olds- 
mobiles, benefits from a new 
Maximum Mileage System. It 
includes a catalytic converter. 
High-energy ignition. Low idle 
speed and shift points. GM- 
specification steel -belted ra- 
dial tires. All for better MPG 
than last year— and less peri- 
odic maintenance. 

Which gives you still more 
reason to investigate hBBB 1 
the pleasures of Toro- ■ H , T ■ 
nado. and its famous 
front wheel drive. 

OLDSMOBILE 


for a shot at Contch. it should be only 
the first of quite a few good purses to 
come. “No more chip butties for me," 
he said after the fight. He was drinking 
champagne at the time. He explained that 
chip butties are potato sandwiches — 
whatever those are. 

Conteh's rise has been sudden. He was 
born in a run-down industrial area of 
Liverpool, one of a family of eight boys 
and two girls. His father came from Si- 
erra Leone and married a girl from Bot- 
tle, a shabby suburb of Liverpool. Con- 
teh turned professional only three years 
ago; in his 27 fights since then he has 
won 26, all but six by knockouts. Last 
year he won the British, Commonwealth 
and European titles on his way to the 
world championship. 

Like most European boxers, he tights 
from a classic, stand-up stance, using a 
bristling left jab to hold off an opponent 
and a clubbing right cross for the heavy 
work. After his sessions with Foster in 
1 972, Contch developed a good left hook, 
which he used several times against Ahu- 
rnada. He took severe punishment from 
the Argentinian, several times heing 
tagged with Ahumada’s best punch, a 
hard, long left hook to the head, but he 
proved he can take a good shot, a sine 
qua non for any fighter who would want 
to get in the ring with Foster. 

"I thought it was gonna be like Fore- 
man and Frazier." Conteh said after the 
fight. "I thought 1 was going to go out 
there and flatten him, hut I couldn't. I 
hit him with some of my best shots- left 
hooks and right crosses but he took 
them. He had come to stay the distance, 
and didn't I know it. He hurt me. By God, 
he hurt me. But when he did, I hurt him 
right back. I had to show him who was 
boss. He hit me with a left hook, so I hit 
him back with a left hook." 

The fight marked Ahumada’s first set- 
back since he left Argentina to come to 
New York and train under Gil Clancy. 
Before the move he had lost twice to 
countryman Victor Galindez. who has 
since become a major factor in a divi- 
sion that seems loaded with Argentini- 
ans. Now 28, Ahumada is still learning 
his trade, and in a rematch with Conteh 
he might do better. 

"We changed a few things about him." 
Clancy says. "He used to come in on a 
straight line and go back on a straight 
line. Now he moves around a little on 
the way back. He gave Foster a real fight 
in the draw in Albuquerque. After that 


fight one of the newsmen wrote. ‘If Bob 
Foster is the Sheriff of Albuquerque, he 
should have arrested the two officials 
who voted for him.' " 

Before he fights Conteh again, though, 
it would seem likely that Ahumada must 
face Galindez one more time. Galindez 
is a big, strong light heavyweight who has 
won II in a row, all of them in South 
America. His two triumphs over Ahuma- 
da came in 1971, one by a knockout in 
six rounds, and he is now claimant to the 
WBA version of the light heavyweight 
title. 

"I think I could knock Galindez out 
now," Ahumada said before he left New 
York to go to London. "I have learned 
much from Gil and from Emile Griffith, 
who works out in the same gym with me." 
However, Galindez is scheduled next to 
fight Len Hutchins of Detroit for the 
WBA championship. Hutchins' fistic 
style is best reflected in his nickname, 
“The Stinger." 

As for Conteh, he insists lie would pre- 
fer to light Foster if he can be draw n out 
of retirement. And Foster, if he decides 
to remain idle, would like to see Hutch- 
ins fight Conteh. "I'd really like to see 
Len win this thing," he says, “because 
lie's a brother. Now I'm not prejudiced, 
but the reason the WBA and the WBC 
wanted me out is because I'm a brother. 
I don't think Len is rugged enough to 
beat Galindez because of the guy's size 
and strength. I was pulling for Conteh 
to beat what's his name, uh, Ahumada. 
but now Conteh thinks he's so smart. 
Well, I wasn’t in absolute peak condi- 
tion when I fought Ahumada in Albu- 
querque, and if I do get back in there 
and get in good shape, they had all bet- 
ter watch out." 

Foster dismisses Monzon as a light 
heavyweight contender. "He should stay 
in the middleweight division,” he says. 
"He's just not a light heavyweight. It's 
just like when I tried to fight heavy- 
weights. Among today's fighters I'm the 
best, pound for pound, but I couldn't 
fight heavyweights. Anyway, Monzon 
didn't want to get in my division when I 
was champ." 

Foster may be overestimating his 
ability a hit. At his best he was probably 
the hardest-hitting light heavyweight of 
all time. But if he comes back to fight 
Conteh, he will be giving away nine 
years. And they may weigh heavier on 
him than all the pounds he gave to the 
heavyweights. end 
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bridge / Charles Gorert 


This Championship Season 


O ne of the high moments of tourna- 
ment bridge occurs when precise de- 
fense is pitted against a declarer’s exqui- 
site play, as when the winners of the four 
big national team championships the 
Vanderbilt. Spingold, Reisinger and 
Grand National — met in Washington. 
D.C. recently to decide which would rep- 
resent North America in January at the 
world team matches in Bermuda. 

The playoff itself went pretty much 
according to form. The Vanderbilt and 
Spingold champions, both dark-horse 
qualifiers, were unable to produce any 
more miracles and lost in the first round. 
The final came down to the Reisinger 
titleholders against the Californians 
who had won the Grand National (SI, 
July 29> The latter— Eddie Karttar, 
Bill Eisenberg. Paul Soloway and John 
Swanson, plus a new pair. Larry Mandel 
and Ira Cohen — were the victors. 

Missing from this team were Larry Co- 
hen and Dr. Richard Katz. They had 
played previously on the Reisinger win- 
nerwith A.E. (Bud) Reinhold. AlanSon- 
tag and Peter Weichsel and, obviously, 
they could not be on both teams in the 
playoffs. As it turned out, they backed 
the wrong horse, electing to stay with 
Reinhold, who added Ace Bobby Wolff 
as his partner and Aces founder Ira Corn 
as his nonplaying captain. The remaining 
Grand National team members selected 
Alfred Sheinwold as their nonplaying 
captain and Mandel and Ira Cohen, an 
up-and-coming but essentially untried 
pair of fellow Californians, as their third 
partnership. 

Kantar, Eisenberg, Soloway and 
Swanson have ah previously faced the 
team they are going to have to beat, the 
seemingly invincible Italian Blues. Swan- 
son played in the 1971 world champion- 
ship. Soloway topped the rankings of • 
North American players in both 1968 
and 1969; he also played in the 1972 
World Team Olympiad as a member of 
the Aces and in the world championship 
for the Bermuda Bow l in 1973. Eisenberg 
has played in three world team champi- 
onships. including the two won by the 


Aces in I970and 1971. Kantar. the dean 
of the team at 42. about the age when 
a bridge expert reaches his peak, is a 
bridge teacher and writer and has had 
wide international tournament exper- 
ience as a coach and player. 

In this hand from the final Kantar 
demonstrated his skill: share his problem 
by covering the East-West cards. Weich- 
scl and Sontag, w ho distinguished them- 
selves in a losing cause, conducted a flaw - 
less attack against Kantar’s contract of 
three no trump. 

Kantar's difficulties began with the 
very first trick. In which hand should he 
w in the opening heart lead? He was prop- 
erly unwilling to take it with his king, 
the only sure entry to his hand, even 
though that would have allowed him to 
lead a spade for a finesse. ( Had he won 
with the king, the defenders could ha\c 
maneuvered to isolate the lead in dum- 
my and eventually collect five tricks. ) So 
the heart lead was taken by dummy's 
queen and a low spade was led to South's 
jack and West’s queen. 

West shifted to the I Oof diamonds and 
when dummy’s 7 was played. East won 
with the king and returned the 2 of clubs. 
Kantar agonized over the problem you 
may now share. Wouldn't East have re- 
turned either a diamond or a heart if he 


East- West vulnerable 
South dealer 

NORTH 

4 A 10 7 I 3 

V A o 3 

♦ A 7 

4 \ X7 

WKST HAST 

4 0 52 4 K ,s (i 

y J 5 4 2 v 10 X 

♦ too 2 ♦ K 9 5 3 

4 K J 10 4 9 4 3 2 

SOUTH 

4 .1 9 

y K97t; 

♦ O J x I 

4 0 65 

SOUTH WKST NORTH KAST 
(Kumar) ( Heiiti.se/) (Eiten/vrg) (Son tag) 

PASS PASS I * PASS 


Opcninf! lead 2 of hearts 


held the king of clubs? Or did East have 
the king and make the shift in hopes that 
West held the queen- 10 or queen-jack? 
Is there a clue to the right play? Could 
West's ’’top of nothing" lead of the 10 
of diamonds, indicating that he did not 
want a diamond returned, imply that he 
was prepared for a club shift? 

Eventually Kantar played low and 
w hen West put in the 10 of clubs, he let 
West hold the trick. The defense was now 
helpless. West could not continue clubs 
without giv ing declarer two tricks in that 
suit, which, with three hearts, three di- 
amonds and a spade, would come to nine 
tricks, while any other return would al- 
low Kantar to establish the spade suit by 
surrendering a spade to East. In the end 
the defense could collect only two spades, 
one club and one diamond. Had Kantar 
put up the queen of clubs or won the first 
club lead with dummy’s ace, the contract 
would have been defeated. And by mak- 
ing three no trump, he largely offset the 
result at the other table, where West had 
made the imaginative but highly unsuc- 
cessful lead of the king of clubs, after 
which South for the Reisinger team 
romped home with three no trump plus 
an ovcrtrick. 

During the first three-quarters of the 
match. Sheinwold kept his four Califor- 
nia regulars in the lineup and they re- 
w arded him by building up a 94-1 M P lead 
over 96 boards. He then brought in Co- 
hen and Mandel, resting Kantar and Ei- 
senberg. Alas, the Reinhold team imme- 
diately began the kind of rally that is 
becoming its trademark, cutting the lead 
by 33 IMPs in the next 16 deals. It was 
generally agreed that little, if any. of this 
loss could be charged to Cohen and Man- 
del, but Sheinwold was taking no chanc- 
es. He brought back Kantar and Eisen- 
berg for the last 1 6 deals. Even that didn't 
stop Reinhold's team, which gained an- 
other 39 IMPs to narrow the final mar- 
gin of victory to only 22. 

Because Cohen and Mandel played 
less than three-eighths of the match, they 
did not automatically qualify for the 
North American team. In their place. 
Sheinwold has asked the American Con- 
tract Bridge League to appoint Wolfl'and 
Bob Hamman of the Aces, who proba- 
bly rank as today’s top U.S. pair. The 
board meets in November. Until then, 
the exact makeup of our team will not 
be known, but it is starting off with a 
strong nucleus. end 



Quick! Which half did he 
shave with a blade? 

And which half did he shave with a Norelco VIP" Tripleheader 
shaver? It's obvious, of course. 

Just as it was obvious in a recent independent test of 120 men, 
when almost 40 r < of them nicked or cut themselves at least once 
on the side they shaved with a new blade. 

But, with the VIP, you get closeness without bloody nicks, 
cuts or scratches. The VIP has ISsurgical steel rotary blades, 
inside 3 super- thin floating heads, and 9 closeness-comfort 
settings that adjust the VIP to your beard, your face. For a 
shave so close, with so much comfort, it’s obvious why the 
Norelco VIP dares to match shaves with a blade. 

The fJore/coVW. 

Dares to match shaves with a blade.Without blood 

i 1974 North American Philips Corporation. 1 00 East 42nd St.. New York. N Y. 10017 



motor sports / Robert F. Jones 



Easy rider 
rolls one in 

Playing it cool wins the Grand 
Prix title for Emerson Fittipaldi 


I f one were to apply ihe most technical 
of measures, this was not a U.S. 
Grand Prix to remember. Certainly not, 
in the champagne country of upstate 
New York, a vintage year. But in terms 
of w hat motor racing is all about, there 
was nothing to match it. 

All the elements were present at Wat- . 
kins Glen. This was undoubtedly the 
most important U.S. Grand Prix in the 
16 years that the event has taken place 
in this oldtime colony, lor the first 
time in history the world championship 
of drivers was to be settled on U.S. soil. 
Moreover, real American cars piloted by 
real American drivers were finally fulfill- 


ing the promise offered nearly a decade 
ago by pioneer Dan Gurney and his Ea- 
gles. a promise that Americans could 
play the world's most demanding auto- 
motive game just as nicely as those ef- 
fete European snobs. 

As it all turned out, a tough-minded, 
dead-cool inhabitant of the Western 
Hemisphere, one Emerson Fittipaldi by 
name, won the championship, foiling the 
high hopes of the Italians and the Brit- 
ish in the process. He did it by finishing 
fourth, a result that, in effect, summed 
up the year-in. year-out nature of the 
sport much more effectively than sheer 
excitement ever could. 

This was a season remarkable mainly 
for its lack of definition. No single team 
seemed capable of securing a lock on v ic- 
tory. Through the nine months and 14 
races on four continents that preceded 
the climactic weekend at the Glen, all of 
seven drivers representing five different 
marques alternated at sloshing the cham- 
pagne in victory lane. The lack of con- 
sistency perhaps could have been antic- 
ipated. Almost 12 months to the day of 
last Sunday's race, the Grand Prix com- 
munity had witnessed the end of an era 
call it the Stewart Era. Team Tyrrell, 
which had come as close as any outfit to 
dominating the sport for the five years 
previous, took a double knockout blow 
on that bleak 1973 weekend. Francois 
Cevert, the promising French protege of 
three-time world champion Jackie Stew- 
art, was killed in practice, and that trag- 
edy confirmed Stewart's own decision to 
retire. Road racing, like nature, abhors 
a vacuum. 1 he question was which team 
would rush in to fill the gap caused by 
Tyrrell's detrenchment. 

In the confusion that followed, driv- 
ers began leaping about from team to 
team in a mad game of musical cars. Fit- 
tipaldi. the smooth Brazilian who had 
won the championship for Lotus in 
1972. shifted his big coffee cup over to 
Team McLaren, filling a place at the ta- 
ble vacated by Peter Revson, who had 
sidestepped across to America's UOP 
Shadow Team. Jackie ickx. the star- 
crossed Belgian, left Ferrari at precisely 
the wrong time to replace Fittipaldi on 
Colin Chapman's Lotus crew. Into the 
Ickx gap came a slick young Austrian, 
Niki Lauda, who bids fair to become that 
nation's successor to the late Jochen 
Rindt. 


Ken Tyrrell, the lanky lumberman 
who had guided Stewart’s career so suc- 
cessfully. filled out his decimated team 
with two quick but raw rookies — South 
Africa's Jody Scheckter and France's 
Patrick DePailler. Everyone conceded 
Jody's enormous talent, but in the next 
breath muttered about whether his rad- 
ical style would grant him survival 
through a full season of Formula I rac- 
ing. At the start, nobody figured Scheck- 
ter would be in contention, much less 
alive, come the U.S. Grand Prix. But they 
reckoned without Tyrrell's exceptional 
gifts, both as a disciplinarian and as a 
road-racing schoolmaster. 

The first half of the season shaped up 
as a duel between Fittipaldi and Ferrari. 
Fittipaldi blew off everyone in hometown 
Sao Paulo for his second straight Bra- 
zilian Grand Prix victory, then did it 
again in Belgium. Ferrari's Lauda and 
his heavy-footed teammate. Clay Rcgaz- 
zoni ofSwitzerland. piled up points, Niki 
nicking them in Spain and on the dunes 
at Zandvoort. and Regazzoni finishing 
near the top in six of the first eight races. 

The new Lotus 76 proved to be a dud, 
thus denying much in the way of success 
to Sweden's Ronnie Peterson, who is 
clearly the best of the post-Stewart breed. 
But Scheckter was maturing at an aston- 
ishing rale third in Belgium, second at 
Monaco, home free for his first Grand 
Prix victory in Sweden. Suddenly the sea- 
son was a race within races, marred only 
by the death of Peter Revson in practice 
in South Africa. 

France, Britain, Germany. Austria, It- 
aly, Canada the second and toughest 
half of the season ground on like the 
trench warfare of World War I. Bad luck 
dogged the Italian front, with Lauda los- 
ing the Ferrari edge through a combina- 
tion of bad judgment and worse luck. A 
subsiding tire, changed too late, cost him 
the British race: dirt thrown onto the 
track by another car precipitated a spin- 
out in Canada, where Lauda was lead- 
ing handily, and shut him out of the 
points again. It took Regazzoni to make 
up for those incidents, with his victory 
at the NUrburgring and a continuing se- 
ries of high finishes. By the time the cir- 
cus reached Watkins Glen, Regazzoni 
and Fittipaldi were tied in the point 
standings with 52 apiece. Scheckter lay 
just within grasp of the championship, 
at 45 points. With scoring allotted on the 
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DORAL 


FILTER. MENTHOL: 14 mg/'iar", 1.0 mg. nicoiinf. 
a v. per cigarette. FTC Report MAR. 74. 




THE DORAL 

SHOWDOWN 


Doral challenges your cigarette to a showdown, 
with a most unusual Filter System.The System 
that lowers "tar" without sacrificing "taste;" Only 
Doral has Cellulon Fiber to reduce "tar " and nico- 
tine, a unique Polyethylene Chamber and Smoke 
Baffles Plus, Air Channels for easy draw. All this 
and good taste too. Doral: the low "tar" and nico- 
tine cigarette with the high taste difference. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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What to tell a son who’s thinkin* 


If it means dropping out of high school to join us, 
tell him to forget it. We don’t need him. 

If he has a chance to go to college, tell him to 
take it. And we’ll be happy to talk to him about our 
Platoon Leaders Class commissioning program. 
Among other things, it can help pay his way 
through college. 

Otherwise, consider this: 

1. We’re a military organization. Nobody likes 


to fight, but somebody has to know how. Your| 
son should understand that. 

2. Our training is tough. If it weren’t, wej 
wouldn’t be the Marines. But your son will be in 
good hands, and recruit training lasts just 111 
weeks. Graduation will be one of the proudestf 
days of his life. And yours. 

3. After boot camp, there are many educa-l 
tional and vocational opportunities. He may learn 



if joining the Narines. 


"Facts Parents Should Know About the United 
States Marine Corps”. And your son can obtain 
literature about Marine Corps training and job 
opportunities— without any obligation. Just call 
800423-2600. toll free. In California, the num- 
ber is 800-252-0241 . 

The Marines 

We're looking for a few good men. V^, 


a job in a field like electronics, or aviation tech- 
nology And we have programs where he can eam 
college credits, or even study for a degree. 

4. Your son is aiming for the top. Going for a 
proud title: Marine. He'll be one of the few. One 
of the finest. A member of an elite group of ex- 
traordinary men. Your son. tf he's ready to stand 
w tntheU" ted States Marines, he'll be welcome. 

tf you have some questions, we have a bcoklet: 



Two young men — 
on the way up. 


Jerry Lorentz (left) and Terry Wood (right) are Assistant Managers 
of Great Southern's Oklahoma City Branch Office. They are 
bright young men. 



They were selected for their ability to train 
new agents to the point where they 
are competent, knowledgeable insur- 
ance counselors. They also have 
the opportunity of personal 
growth, good income and prog- 
ress up the corporate ladder. 


Would you like a career 
like this? Why not ask 
Jerry or Terry? Or, write 
Bill Williams, C.L.U., Box 
1972, Houston, Texas 77001. 


They enjoy helping their 
clients solve the prob- 
lems of education, se- 
curity and retirement 
with freedom from 
financial worry. And, 
they also are proud 
to have a part in 
training young men 
for successful busi- 
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countdown of nine-six-four-three-two- 
one, Scheckter could become the world's 
youngest driving champion at the age of 
24, but only if Fittipaldi and Rcgazzoni 
finished sixth or worse. 

Stewart, on hand as a television com- 
mentator. predicted that Scheckter 
would win the race but not the title. "On 
form," Jackie said on the eve of the ac- 
tion, "Emerson has the experience, the 
cool to w in it. After all, he has been cham- 
pion. But my gut says that Rcgazzoni will 
prevail." Jackie should have bit his 
tongue. Or perhaps a piece of haggis. 

The surprise of the qualifying session 
involved none of the above-mentioned 
drivers. The pole went to Argentina's 
Carlos Reutcmann in a Brabham, at 
122.83 mph, with James Hunt, the gol- 
dilocked chauffeur of Britain's Lord Al- 
exander Hesketh (SI, May 13), a slight 
tick of the watch behind. Scheckter sat 
in the third row just ahead of Fittipaldi, 
who sat just ahead of Regazzoni. Perfect. 
It looked like a whale of a drag race. 

Frustrating as this situation must have 
been for the principals, it was heaven for 
the race crowd. Super weather — Indian 
summer skies. Bahamian breezes — 
brought in a whopping throng of 110,- 
000. The Glen management provided all 
kinds of goodies, including a "Shadow 
showdown" between leading Can-Am 
drivers Jackie Oliver and George Foll- 
mer, w ith the latter romping off w ith the 
winner-take-all SI 0,000 prize. 

There also was a neat little carnival, 
replete with Ferris wheel, to keep the 
rowdies amused. It didn't quite work: the 
day before the race the Bog People, a 
muddy breed who occupy a slough at the 
Glen, demanded, captured and burned 
a chartered bus, thus topping their de- 
struction last year of a nifty new Porsche. 
The Brazilians who were on the bus es- 
caped unscathed, but their luggage was 
fried black. 

An added fillip was the presence of two 
new American entries in the realm of 
Grand Prix racing. Roger Penskc of Phil- 
adelphia and Detroit was on hand with 
the slick new machine he plans to cam- 
paign full time next season. Flis trusty 
driver Mark Donohue came out of re- 
tirement to pilot it. “I'm out of shape," 
Donohue allowed after his seven-month 
layoff. "I can feel it in my arms and 
shoulders." He managed to qualify no 
better than the seventh row. 

Much quicker was Mario Andretti in 
Parnclli Jones' new Formula I car. On the 


first day of qualifying Mario was far and 
away the fastest, clicking off a 122.54- 
mph average and breaking the track rec- 
ord. But in the final session he lost his 
rear brakes and crashed into the fence. 
After minor repairs, Andretti came back 
out but the magic was gone. He could 
not catch Reutcmann and Hunt and end- 
ed up third on the starting grid. Nor was 
that the end of Mario's malaise. When 
the green flag flapped to start the race, 
with half a dozen helicopters hovering 
overhead like so many giant dragonflies 
and the starter resplendent in a violet suit 
and smoldering cigar, Andretti could not 
get his motor turning. Fie went out on 
the second lap. 

The great drag race proved to be some- 
thing of a drag. Reutemann blew into a 
lead that he never relinquished, with 
Hunt snuggled close against his tail pipes. 
Lauda's Ferrari came blasting out of the 
fifth grid position to take a tight third, 
followed by Carlos Pace of Brazil in the 
second Brabham, and then by the new, 
mature Jody Scheckter. Fittipaldi, who 
was probably more mature the day he 
was born, lay comfy-cozy in the sixth 
slot. Regazzoni unfortunately had feet of 
clay: he emerged through the first hard 
right-hander in ninth place. 

Then came a stinging and dishearten- 
ing tragedy of the sort that occasionally 
strikes these men and their fragile ma- 
chines: on the 10th lap Helmut Koinigg, 
a 25-year-old Austrian, crashed into the 
so-called catch-fence. His car sliced un- 
der it and he died instantly, decapitated. 
Around the course, the other drivers 
drew upon their reservoirs of profession- 
alism and carried on. 

Ultimately, the beauty of the race was 
its domination, beginning to end. by 
three cars that wore not a single spon- 
sorship decal. The two Brabhams — tall, 
loud and white as the Australian surf — 
were unmarred by commercialism, no 
doubt to Jack Brabham's financial dis- 
gust, but nonetheless to his credit. Hunt- 
Hesketh wore only the red and blue 
stripes favored by his Lordship: the rest 
of the car except for an Alexander Ted- 
dy bear on the wing, was as clean and 
white as the good baron's conscience. 

Early dropouts included Andretti. 
Ickx and Denny Hulme, who was driv- 
ing his last race. Poignantly, Hulme 
broke down in the boonies and had to 
hike in to retirement. It was a sad end to a 
strong career. World champion in 1967 
and twice Can-Am champion, Hulme 


represented the tough underbelly of the 
world. Kiwi fashion, better than any an- 
tipodean driver since Brabham. 

Reutemann and Hunt, meanwhile, re- 
mained locked in a pristine pursuit race, 
with less than a second separating them 
during the first half. Hunt, who had done 
the same thing in last year's U.S. Grand 
Prix with Ronnie Peterson ahead of him, 
must have been suffering from dejd vu. 
Just as he had found himself incapable 
of passing the surly Swede, this time he 
held behind the Argentinian too late and 
too long. The pace proved too much, in 
more ways than one. After Reutemann 
had opened up a lead of more than nine 
seconds, Hunt's car began to flag and 
Carlos Pace whipped past him with only 
four laps to go for a Southern Hemi- 
sphere double. 

Ah, but the wonder of it all wasthe per- 
formance of the old coffee head from Sao 
Paulo. Motor racing, in spite of events 
like Indianapolis, is not really a grand- 
stand business. Calm hearts, cool nerves 
and clear heads prevail. Fittipaldi need- 
ed nothing more: the failure by Regaz- 
zoni and a clear view of Schecktcr's tail 
fin secured his second world champion- 
ship. He drove no more than that, and 
no less. 

Starting from the fourth row, Fittipal- 
di had moved to sixth place, right behind 
Scheckter by the third lap, quick enough 
for openers. When Regazzoni's suspen- 
sion problems became unbearable, and 
Lauda laudably dropped back to block 
for his teammate, the Scheckter-Fittipal- 
di hookup moved up a notch. Fittipaldi 
kept the pressure on and by the halfway 
point in the race was laying fifth, a good 
enough spot from which to sneak in or 
strike fast. But it all became academic 
with less than 50 miles to go when a fuel 
pickup problem caused Scheckter's car 
to overheat. He steamed to a halt just 
past the pits. 

When a friend later told him that it 
had been a good racing season anyway, 
Scheckter just shook his head. Maturely. 
And seriously. "No, it wasn't" he said. 
"I should have done better." Look out, 
tomorrow. 

Perhaps this was not the Grand Prix 
that America had desired all these years. 
There was no drama of a higher order: 
only an ugly death and a championship 
decided by control. Yet those are the 
poles around which the sport revolves. 
In that sense, it was plenty good 
enough. end 
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baseball Herman Weiskopf 


It began with Henry Aaron and it end- 
I ed with Henry Aaron with No. 714 
on his first sw ing of the season and No. 
733 on his last — and between those his- 
toric hits there was a little bit of every- 
thing. Aaron made his own, uncharac- 
teristic, strawberry statement by splatter- 
ing a carton of the fruit in the face of 
Frank Hyland, an Atlanta sportswritcr. 
'I kept having this insane thought about 
how excellent the strawberries tasted," 
Hyland said. And Aaron kept thinking 
how nice retirement would be. But now 
it seems he might well swing over for a 
DH tour in the other league where an- 
other DH, name of Frank Robinson, 
becomes baseball's first black manager. 

Up north a ways, the Pirates, the peo- 
ple of the big bats, found a way to sew 
up their division without much using 
them. In their finale with the Cubs they 
parlayed two walks into runs that tied 
the score 4-4 in the ninth. One run came 
in on a ground out, the other after Bob 
Robertson had fanned for what should 
have been the game-ending out. But 
Catcher Steve Swisher revived memories 
of Mickey Owen by dropping the third 
strike and then compounded his misdeed 
when he tried to throw Robertson out at 
first base and hit him with the ball. In 
the 10th the Pirates finally scored a dis- 
tinctly legitimate run: A1 Oliver tripled 
and came home on a ground ball. 

St. Louis finished 1 Vi games behind 
Pittsburgh despite the feet and feats of 
Lou Brock, who set an alltime record 
with 118 steals and batted .306. 

"Yes, we can" was the rallying cry of 
the Phillies from the time Dave Cash be- 
gan yelling it in spring training until a 
Philadelphia newspaper summed up the 
loss of a three-game series to the Pirates 
in September with a headline that read: 
no, we can't. But Mike Schmidt could 
all year. Last season the big third base- 
man batted .196, had 52 RBIs and hit 18 
homers: this year his average rose to 
.282, his RBIs to 116 and his home runs 
to a major-league-leading 36. 

Don Sutton of the Dodgers was mys- 
tery man of the year. He put together a 
6-2 record by May 14, then did not win 
for 10 weeks, after which he regained his 
touch and wound up 19-9. But there was 
no mystery as to which team had traded 
best — those same Dodgers. Former As- 
tro Jimmy Wynn slugged 32 homers and 
drove in 108 runs for L.A. and former 


Where did 
all the 
homers go? 

Most conspicuously to Mr. Aaron, 
in a season rich in many ways 

Expo Mike Marshall set new standards 
for games pitched (106), games finished 
(83), innings pitched in relief (208 */$ ) and 
consecutive games ( 1 3) while accounting 
for 15 wins, 21 saves and a 2.42 ERA. 
On top of that, Andy Messersmith, ob- 
tained the season before from the Angels, 
became one of the rare pitchers to 
be a 20-gamc winner in both leagues. 
Phil Nickrowasthe only other National 
Leaguer to win 20 this season. 

Fans expressed themselves as never be- 
fore, streaking and occasionally causing 
near chaos, with ugly, debris-throwing 
behavior. Some players indulged in ma- 
neuvers that did not seem very big league, 
either. The San Francisco Giants proved 
all too often to be Lilliputian on defense. 
Like the day Catcher Dave Rader chased 
Pete Rose of the Reds between third and 
home. The odd thing about this was that 
Rose was heading for the plate while 
Rader frantically chugged behind him be- 
cause no one was at home to take his 
throw. So Rose slid in head first and Rad- 
er futilely slid in head first right after him. 
And then there was the ground ball hit to 
Giant First Baseman Dave Kingman 
with two outs and a runner on third. In- 
stead of fielding the ball and stepping on 
first for the final out, Kingman threw 
home. That was the last thing anticipated 
by Rader, who was on his way to the dug- 
out when the throw sailed right over 
home plate. 

The best butchers of all, fittingly, were 
found in Chicago. Among the follies they 
perpetrated, the Cubs twice allowed the 
winning run to score all the way from sec- 
ond base on infield rollers because no- 


body had the good sense to cover home. 

As for the year's smartest managerial 
move, it was made by Whitey Lockman, 
who celebrated his 48th birthday by re- 
signing as skipper of the Cubs. Another 
manager, Danny Ozark of the Phillies, 
uttered the remark with the best chance 
of going down in baseball lore. Asked 
how team morale was holding up during 
a losing streak, Ozark said, "Morality at 
this point isn't a factor." 

Fortunately the National Leaguers did 
not live by ineptness alone. Ralph (“I’m 
amazing" ) Garr of Atlanta led the league 
with a .353 batting average: Johnny 
Bench ofCincinnati led in RBIs with 129: 
and Lee William Capra, rejected by the 
Mets, buzzed into Atlanta to take the 
ERA title with a 2.28. 

Major league attendance fell by 
81,000, with the largest dropoff in San 
Francisco, where crowds slumped more 
than 300,000 to 519,991. Los Angeles, 
however, had the third highest atten- 
dance of all time, 2,632,474. Promotions 
helped lure fans. Montreal, for example, 
held a Tuque Day. A tuque is a woolen 
hat, something the Expos could have 
used to pull down over their ears during 
a slump that left them 16 games under 
.500 on Sept. 9. But from then on it was 
tuques off to the Expos, who won 18 of 
their last 23 to finish with their best per- 
centage ever (.491 ). 

Outstanding rookies were plentiful. 
Among the best in the National League 
were Bake McBride, a fine centerfielder 
and .309 hitter for St. Louis: Outfielder 
Greg Gross of Houston, who hit .314; 
and Bill Madlock of Chicago, a nifty 
third baseman who batted .313. In the 
American League there were Designated 
Hitter Mike Hargrove, who hit .323 for 
Texas: Shortstop Dave Chalk, .252 
for California: Third Baseman George 
Brett of Kansas City, who lifted his av- 
erage from .205 on June 2 to .282; and 
Robin Yount, a teen-age shortstop who 
hit .250 for Milwaukee. 

It was the year of the cowhide ball, and 
could that have accounted for the decline 
in home runs? In all, there were 453 few- 
er than in 1973, the AL falling off l2 r < 
and the NL showing a startling drop of 
17' , . Chicago's Dick Allen won the AL 
home-run derby with 32 before quitting 
baseball in mid-September. Minnesota's 
Rod Carew batted .364, the highest av- 
erage in the league since Ted Williams' 

continued 
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1975 Ford, Mercury 
and Lincoln cars can reduce 
an important cost of ownership 
at a time when you need it most. 


Less scheduled 
maintenance. 

At o time when the cost of 
just about everything is up. 
Ford Motor Company is glad 
to be able to announce that 
for 1975, an important cost of 
maintaining our cars is going 
down— the cost of scheduled 
maintenance. 

For instance, compared 
with the maintenance sched- 
ules for our 1972 cars, the 
schedules for our 1975 cars 
completely eliminate recom- 
mended routine maintenance 
on more than ten items for the 
life of the car. In addition, the 
service intervals on more than 
twenty-five other items have 
been extended. 

One of the most important 
things we've done is to make 
solid-state ignition standard 
on all our 1975 Fords, Mercurys 
and Lincolns. It does away with 
the points and the condenser. 
That means fewer tune-ups, 
less scheduled maintenance. 


SELECTED SCHEDULED MAINTENANCE SCHEDULES FOR A 

FULL SIZE 1972 AND A 1975 FORD OR MERCURY 



1972 

1975 

0 

Change oil tiller 

Every 6,000 miles 

1st 5,000 miles then 
every 10,000 miles 

o 

Replace PCV valve 

Every 12.000 miles 

30,000 miles 

4 

Replace spaik plugs 

Every 12,000 miles 

Every 15.000 miles 

a 

Replace engine coolant 

Every 24.000 miles 

35.000 miles 

gr 

Replace distributor 
points and condensei 

Every 12,000 miles 

Nol required 

0 

Replace tuel Idler 

Every 12.003 miles 

Fust 15.000 
miles only 

1 

Overall cost or recom- 
mended scheduled 
mamlenance lor lust 
50.000 miles 

$528 

$299 


Comparisons based on vehicles equipped wilh a 351 CID V 8 engine 01 a 400 CIO V-8. 
1975 ford Motor Company Service labor lime Standards Manual, ptoiecled national average 
Ford and lincoln-Mercuty dealer labor rates and dealer suggested retail parts prices 


It all adds up. 

As the accompanying 
chart shows, totaling all the 
reduced lubricant and coolant 
changes, plus fewer required 
parts adjustments and replace- 
ments, your savings over the 
first 50,000 miles can come to 
$229. 

And that $229 doesn't 
even include the additional 
savings in the cost of owning 
one of our 1975 cars that can 
be offered by steel-belted 
radial-ply tires— now standard 
equipment on all 1975 Fords, 
Mercurys and Lincolns. These 
tires offer improved tread life 
and improved gas economy 
over bias-belted tires. 

Less scheduled mainte- 
nance. Long-wearing, gas- 
saving steel-belted radial-ply 
tires. 1975 Fords, Mercurys ond 
Lincolns give you a lot more 
car for your dollar. Now when 
you need it most. 


1975 Ford, Mercury and Lincoln cars. 

A lot for your dollar at a time when you need it most. 


Lowest 
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Iceberg lOO’s 

Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 

9 mg. "tat". 0 6 mg nicotine av per cigarette by FTC method. 


BASEBALL I'oniimint 

.388 in 1957. Carew also became the first 
to win three AL batting titles in a row 
since Ty Cobb (1917-19). Ranger Jeff 
Burroughs led in RBIs with 1 18. and the 
A’s Jim Hunter had the best ERA, 2.49. 
And while Detroit on the whole was des- 
titute of cheer, Al Kalinc became the 12th 
player to get 3,000 hits. 

Twenty-game winners abounded in the 
AL: Jim Kaat and Wilbur Wood of the 
White Sox, Luis Tiant of the Red Sox, 
Gaylord Perry of the Indians, Mike Cuel- 
lar of the Orioles, Nolan Ryan of the An- 
gels, Steve Busby of the Royals and the 
majors' lop winners with 25 victories 
each — Hunter and Ferguson Jenkins of 
the Rangers. Ryan pitched a no-hitter 
and struck out 367. 

Some of the more sober second 
thoughts belonged to the Cincinnati 
Reds, who traded Ross Grimsley to Bal- 
timore for Merv Rcltcnmund. Grimsley 
won 18 games and the Orioles the East. 
Could they have done it without him? 
Probably not. Rettenmund batted .216. 

Perhaps the finest turnabout perform- 
ance by a pitcher was that of the While 
Sox' Bart Johnson, who quit last spring 
rather than go to the minors. In May he 
relented and after being brought up in 
July was 10-4 and had a 2.74 ERA. 

The Oakland A's continued to refine 
discontent into an art form but also 
awakened echoes of 1972, the year of 
hair: Gene Tenaec and Sal Bando played 
under new- rugs. 

But far and away the hairiest play of 
the year occurred in a game between the 
Twins and White Sox. With two out, 
Dick Allen on second and Ken Hender- 
son on first, Ray Corbin of the Twins 
had a 3-2 count on Ron Santo. Both run- 
ners broke with the pitch, on which the 
plate umpire delayed his call so he could 
check with the ump at first base to sec if 
Santo had swung or not. Meanwhile, 
Twin Catcher Randy Hundley, thinking 
the count was 2-2, threw to third to get 
Allen. But the Twins' third baseman, 
who thought Santo had struck out, was 
trotting off the field and the ball sailec 
into left field. Allen scored and then the 
outfield relay nipped Henderson at the 
plate. Corbin arrived at home to protest 
the goings on, accidentally shoved Hund- 
ley and rendered him virtually useless for 
the rest of the season with a reinjured 
knee. Then, and only then, did everyone 
learn it had been ruled that Santo had 
indeed struck out to end the inning. It 
was quite a year. end 
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It takes a cool head 
and a warm heart to be 
a Delta professional. 







You don’t pilot a Delta Air Lines jet 
unless you’re disciplined, un- 
flappable, in total control. But you 
have to be something more than 
chauffeur for an $18 million piece 
of sophisticated machinery. 

Your job is taking a kid to visit 
his grandma, Moving a family to a 


new home in a strange oily. Getting 
a businessman to his important 
appointment, 

A lot of people depend on you. 
And when it comes to people, a 
Delta professional couldn't care 
more, sdelta 



Delta is ready when you are. 


fishing Jim Harrison 


Sporting life recaptured 

The scene in Ontario was reminiscent of the way it used to be in Michigan, 
an enormous flow of wilderness, full of rivers, lakes, forests and fish 


A mong the strangest customs of fish- 
mermen in northern Michigan are fre- 
quent trips to Canada. I say strange be- 
cause the fishing has been so good right 
here for the past few years, especially in 
Lake Michigan, which is only a mile or 
so from my farm. One cold evening in 
May, casting from shore. 1 caught an 
eight-pound brown trout and a 12-pound 
lake trout. I fished for a total of 20 min- 
utes. Not that this happens every eve- 
ning, but limits occur with regularity. 
And Lake Leelanau is only a mile in the 
other direction. It yields good catches of 
brown, rainbow and smallmouth bass. If 
you like to troll in the big lake, chinook 
and coho salmon are available in late 
summer, and fall brings some sturdy 
stcclhcad runs. I can also name three rea- 
sonably good brown-trout streams with- 
in an hour's drive. 

So why go to Canada? It's not just to 
escape the Indiana farmers and arc weld- 
ers from Detroit who clutter up north- 
ern Michigan tofish in the summer. Some 
of my friends even go to Canada in the 
dead of winter to ice-fish, if that can be 
imagined. 

I think, rather, that in going to Can- 
ada you recapture a sense of what the 
sporting life was in northern Michigan 
(or Wisconsin, New York, Minnesota} 
from the late '40s to the mid-'50s: a sweet 
peacefulness with fairly abundant fish 
and game: threadbare cabins and kero- 
sene lamps, war-surplus sleeping bags 
and musty tents. And even more pleas- 
ant, you bring back a lime when woods, 
lakcsides and riverbanks weren't littered 
with Day-Glo “No Trespassing" signs, 
when campsites weren't on the verge of 
computerization, when the big tract own- 
ers and farmers didn't care if you pitched 
a tent, under the entirely reasonable as- 
sumption you wouldn't muck up the 
land. 

So in Canada there is this sense of 
something we have largely lost. Like 
tourists in England, you are shocked by 


the politeness and affability of the peo- 
ple. And in all the roadhouse stops that 
seem to accompany sporting trips, you 
don't feel that cold, ozone-tinged sense 
of violence so common now in Ameri- 
can bars. This may sound like propagan- 
da but it isn't. It's simply a reaction to a 
fine surprise. 

Driving north in late May, as I did w ith 
three friends last spring, you see spring 
gradually disappear into the tentative be- 
ginnings of a few weeks past. The dark- 
er greens around your farm fade into 
paler greens until at the end of 400 miles 
you see only buds a few days old, and in 
the total landscape earth colors predom- 
inate. The last leg of the trip, from Thes- 
salon, Ontario up toward Chapleau, is a 
sort of Appalachian feast, only without 
people — sheer rock faces, hills on the 
verge of becoming small mountains, fast- 
moving creeks — until you round another 
corner and see the great Mississagi Riv- 
er. Your trance is disturbed by the know I- 
edge that the Mississagi is dammed at 
Aubrey Falls, which has diminished the 
fine fishing. But the Aubinadong River 
just up the road isn't dammed and you 
mean to have a go at the large brook 
trout it's rumored to hold. 

When we reach a sign announcing Al- 
vin Armstrong's M&shag&ma Lodge, we 
learn that we have to walk the last two 
miles — the rough trail won't accommo- 
date our low-slung car. A Jeep is sent to 
pick up our gear, and the four of us (four 
fatties) are a little embarrassed as Alvin 
stares at the vast load of food and drink 
we've brought along for our week’s stay, 
including cases of wine and ale. Though 
we have assured each other that we will 
cat fish all of the time, we have brought 
along chickens, a whole filet, an eight- 
pound chuck for chili, pastrami, lots of 
asparagus just for starters. Too many 
of my camping trips have been marred 
by lack of protein, by fish that stay in 
the water unwilling to be eaten. 

At first in the gathering dark Masha- 


gama Lake looked small, but quick ref- 
erence to a map showed that it is irreg- 
ularly shaped, with only part of it visible 
from any single point. That first evening 
I was surprised to see a family of com- 
mon loons swim by the dock less than a 
hundred feet out. Male, female and six 
little ones in gliding tow. I had not seen 
loons so close since my childhood. Lat- 
er we heard their long tremulous wails 
far out in the lake, surely the strangest 
of all bird songs. I decided before sleep 
that if there was a bird living on the 
moon, that is the sound it would make. 

The next morning we were all grumpy. 
We had announced to each other that we 
would begin fishing at dawn and we had 
barely finished breakfast by noon. No 
one had gotten up to stoke the fire and it 
had been cold. 

But this was only an initial awkward- 
ness, as was the slow fishing. It took two 
days to change our methods. For in- 
stance. there was no point in dry-fly fish- 
ing when there wasn't an active insect 
within a hundred miles because of the 
cold. The other three switched to troll- 
ing with light tackle using small Mepps 
spinners and a variety of spoons. I 
switched from my fancy dry-fly patterns 
to streamers but without much luck. The 
others caught enough lake trout between 
two and five pounds to keep us in won- 
derful breakfasts. Mashagama Lake 
trout were much better lasting than those 
we were accustomed to from Lake Mich- 
igan. They were fine-fleshed, virtually 
fatless, and their flavor resembled that 
of the Rocky Mountain cutthroat. Lake 
Michigan trout feed heavily on smelt and 
alewives, and though they're beginning 
to reach a grand size they lack that pure 
trout flavor. 

After a few days of concern bordering 
on depression I began to catch both lake 
and brook trout on a large Spuddler 
Streamer. No matter how often one in- 
sists that fly-fishing is not properly a com- 
petitive sport it rankles to be outdone by 
spin fishermen. Despite the obvious grace 
of the sport, how can you proselytize for 
fly-fishing when you are a failure? Thus 
I was close to ecstasy when I went out 
alone and returned with a three-pound 
brook trout, flopped it on the table be- 
neath cynical eyes and walked out the 
back door to get yet another ale from 
the cases we stored in the burbling spring 
behind the cabin. My pleasure was leav- 
ened a bit when I found out the others 
had brought back half a dozen brook 
continued 
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How to get about 20 
more drops out of 
Johnnie Walker Red. 

When your bottle of Johnnie Walker Red appears empty, place it under hot, scalding water, and 
more drops of the smooth; satisfying Scotch will appear. You can do the same thing with any empty 
bottle of whiskey, but when you do it with Johnnie Walker Red. it’s worth the trouble. 



Say “Johnnie Walker Red! You won't get it by just saying “Scotch" 

100% Blended Scotch Whiskies. 86.8 Proof. Imported by SOMERSET importers^LTD.. New York. N.*. 
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Launch the free life. And do it on the all-new 
SX-250. The Harley-Davidson breakthrough in 
motorcycling. It’s built to take you wherever 
freedom calls— the boulevards, the bush, the 
boonies. Because it boasts of a frame and shocks 
to tame the toughest trails. Competition-type 
front fork. Dirt-proof labyrinth seal hubs. 
Quick-change ISDT rear hub. And solid state CDI 
ignition for maximum reliability. Here are more 
reasons to celebrate. A chrome bore 2-cycle 
aluminum single cylinder power plant. Less wear, 
less heat. 5-speed box. Primary kick start— kick it 
over in any gear. Plus an integral oil reservoir 
located within the frame. Tachometer as well as a 
true enduro odometer, resettable in either 
direction. There it is. SX-250. Join the party and 
come on in to your Harley-Davidson dealer— now! 




Harley-Davidson believes in safety first Before you start out- 
put on your lights, your helmet— and watch out for the other 
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FISHING continued 


trout from their trolling expedition. I 
wanted to be critical of the Bcarnaisc 
sauce that accompanied the roasted filet 
that evening but it was perfect. I sniffed 
the cork and was studious about the wine 
but that, too, was flawless. We were hum- 
ble cabin dwellers in the vast north. Alvin 
had mentioned that he often heard the 
howling of wolves in the winter while 
tending his trap line. 

Oddly enough 1 nearly lost the brook 
trout — out of general pessimism I had ne- 
glected to bring a landing net with me. 
But when my sloppy, dilfident casting 
finally was rewarded, I tailed the fish af- 
ter three successive lunges with my fran- 
tic hand. For some reason my luck 
changed after that afternoon, probably 
because the weather broke and spring 
finally arrived in the far north. 

In addition to fishing, the area offered 
some fine walking terrain and a profli- 
gate amount of birdlife. We counted 
eight different types of warblers in a sin- 
gle afternoon and stalked a loon that slid 
from its nest like a plump feathered ot- 
ter. The local grouse were evidently un- 
used to people. I chased several in cir- 
cles and was unable to get them to flush. 
They were the kind of grouse 1 prayed 
for in my youth when weeks would pass 
without a single flying bird in the bag. 

Only one other of the lodge’s 12 cabins 
was in use during the week we were there. 
It was occupied by some hunters from 
Colorado who had come all that way for 
the spring bear season. One day they 
struck a mildly discordant note by bring- 
ing in a bear that appeared definitely 
cubbish to me — it was not all that much 
larger than my Airedale. I’m no real en- 
emy of mammal hunting, but the black 
bear, as opposed to the grizzly, has al- 
ways appealed to me as a huge, reason- 
ably docile form of my daughter’s Teddy 
bear and not a fit thing to shoot at. 

On our last evening, staring down at 
the bony remnants of a fine trout din- 
ner, we noisily agreed we would come 
again. Canada was a readymade time 
capsule into our sporting past gentle, 
affable and not all that far away. No mat- 
ter that we were tired and fly-bitten, our 
dinner tinctured with the odor of kero- 
sene and mosquito dope. I walked down 
to the dock and watched the northern 
lights, experiencing if only for a moment 
that great flow of w ilderness, the people- 
less territory ranging thousands of miles 
from the dock to the North Pole, full of 
rivers, forests and fish. end 
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IBM Imports 

How one company's people and products are helping tind the answers to some of the world's problems. 


A typewriter is helping children 
learn new words 


There’s a muffled rush of typewriter 
keys. An attentive look on children’s 
faces. They're learning words in a new 
way at Boyd Elemental)' School, a 
public school in Jackson. Mississippi. 

First, pupils learn how to type. 
Then they learn words by hearing them 
over a headset and typing them out. 
Each child proceeds at his own pace, 
receiving lessons that have been pre- 


taped by the teacher. 

While typing is a course usually re- 
served for high school students, the 
results of employing it to teach much 
younger children have been most im- 
pressive. Children in this class, which 
is made up of fifth and sixth year pupils, 
have shown marked improvement in 
writing, spelling, reading and other 
subjects as well. Almost incidentally, 


some fifth graders are typing 75 words 
a minute. 

"This isn’t an elementary typing 
course,” says school principal Betty 
Hollingsworth. “It's a class in Lan- 
guage Arts. When a child can hear the 
sound through the earphones, when he 
can see it on the page, and then when 
he can touch and feel it with his hands, 
this breeds success . . 

Test results have confirmed Mrs. 
Hollingsworth’s statement. Spelling 
scores as measured by the California 
Achievement Tests show fifth grade 
Boyd School students making average 
gains of almost a year after just three 
months in the typing program. 

But there are other important bene- 
fits that simply can’t be measured by 
tests. The children’s creative writing 
talents have been stimulated. Budding 
poets and short story writers have 
emerged and flourished with new, en- 
larged vocabularies and a new confi- 
dence in their ability to use words. 

The children even publish a school 
newspaper, the “Boyd Bulletin,” which 
they write and type up themselves. It 
serves as a showcase for a profusion of 
brightly original stories and essays 
and poems. 


Handwriting Improved 

You might think that, as chil- 
dren relied more on the type- 
writer, their handwriting ability 
would decline. But that hasn’t 
been the case at Boyd School. In 
fact, teachers have found the 
pupils’ handwriting is improved 
after the typing course. “They 
get used to seeing the words ap- 
pear neatly typed on the page,” 
says principal Betty Hollings- 
worth, “and it makes them want 
to write better." 


How the students themselves feel 
about the program was made pretty 
clear when it was announced that the 
typing room would be kept open after 
school hours for pupils who signed up 
for it. The line of children waiting to 
sign stretched so far down the hallway 
that teachers thought the school buses 
had stopped running. 



Janis Knight, a teacher at Boyd Elementary, checks the progress of Jerinclu Lewis. 
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Inventing floods to help 
control them 

Aii IBM computer is assisting 
scientists to study the flooding of 
Italy's Arno River. It's showing 
them how the Amo would be- 
have in Hooding conditions that 
have not yet happened so that 
engineers can make plans to cope 
with them. The purpose of the 
project is to help prevent a repe- 
tition of the disaster which de- 
stroyed priceless art treasures in 
Florence in 1966. 


Lower computation 
costs aid dairymen 


Dial-a-diagnosis 

At any time of day or night heart 
patients in 23 Florida hospitals can 
now be linked telephonically to an 
IBM computer hundreds of miles away. 
After electrodes are connected from a 
sending unit to the patient, a special 
number is dialed. Within three to five 
minutes information leading to diag- 
nosis will be returned directly to the 
attending physician. This permits hos- 
pitals to provide prompt professional 
treatment even when a cardiologist is 
not on the staff. 

Located at the Shands Teaching 
Hospital at the University of Florida, 
this computer program is now in its 
fourth year. According to Dr. Lamar 
Crevasse, director of the project, the 
computer is capable of reading and 
analyzing electrocardiograms with a 
high degree of accuracy. 


Wanted criminals 
found after arrest 

Wanted criminals are finding out 
that New Orleans is no place for them 
to be. When they’re arrested in that 
city, police can tell, almost instantly, if 
they’re wanted for another offense 
either in New Orleans or in another part 
of the country. As law breakers are 
booked, identifying information is en- 
tered on a computer keyboard. If they’re 
being sought, that fact is flashed on a 
video screen. Apprehension of wanted 
criminals has increased significantly 
since the computer booking procedure 
was begun. And citizens in New Or- 
leans, and elsewhere, can breathe a 
little easier. 

IBM 


Many dairy herds in Pennsylvania 
are producing almost 25% more milk 
than the national average, thanks in 
part to an IBM computer at Penn State 
University. While the average cow de- 
livers 10,125 pounds of milk a year, 
the cows in these herds are delivering 
12,675 pounds. In consumer terms that 
represents about 5,000 additional 8- 
ounce glasses of milk per cow. 

This remarkable yield is a result of 
selective breeding, based on computer- 
generated reports on milk production 
by each cow, and computer-calculated 
culling and feeding guides for some 
235,000 cows. 

Called the Dairy Herd Improve- 
ment testing program, the service is 
available to dairy farmers for an annual 
fee of $9.50 per cow or less, depending 
on the plan selected. 

Each month the dairymen enrolled 
in the program supply the university 
with exact figures on just how much 
feed each of their cows consumes, her 
milking record and a sample of her milk 
for butter fat analysis. At the university 
the data is processed against the stored 
records for the appropriate cow. 

During the 15 years the program 
has been in effect, according to Larry 
Pruss of Penn State University's College 
of Agriculture, ", . . the cost of nearly 
everything in the program has gone up 
—with one exception. Our estimated 
cost of a computer calculation is now 
actually much less than it was 16 years 
ago. These reduced data processing 
costs have definitely helped keep this 
program practical for the farmer.” 


Allen Rearick and his prize Holstein, Gladcll Governess Bess, who recently 
produced a record of almost 17 tons of milk in one year. 





THE MEN 
AND THE MYTH 

For years bodybuilding has been the victim of calumny and sniggering rumor, 
an embarrassment to its practitioners and few devotees. But today's master 
builder, Arnold Schwarzenegger (left), is pumping up enthusiasm for his sport 

by RICHARD W. JOHNSTON 



continued 


£^bout three blocks southwest of respectability in 
downtown Los Angeles a little bar called Lang's is 
lodged like a Formica pebble in one corner of 
the old Embassy Hotel. One evening last August some of its 
patrons were discussing the long line of people ranging up 
Grand Avenue from the entrance doors of the Embassy Au- 
ditorium. “What’s going on out there?" the bartender asked 
a middle-aged woman whose angularity was emphasized 
by heavy horn-rimmed glasses. “I’ll tell you what’s going 
on out there,’’ the woman replied. “It’s those muscle men. 
You know, the men with the biggest muscles in the world. 
I wouldn’t go to see them for nothing! Not for nothing !” 

As Lawrence Wclk beamed down from the bar TV, the 
woman’s escort favored her with an appreciative smile. “I’d 
kinda like to see ’em,” he said, in a voice inviting further de- 
nunciation. “Forget it, honey,” the lady said, clutching an 
arm that emerged like a bent chopstick from her friend’s 
sport shirt. “Oooh, are those guys going to hurt in 20 years. 
You just wait until they get old and their muscles get flabby. 
Oooh, are they going to ache all over!” 

Lang’s is a bar for regulars, for the disinherited — finan- 
cially or physically. It is a comfortable Archie Bunker-type 
bar, where prejudices are welcome but not dissent. “ Vunner- 
ful! Vunnerful!" a salmon-pink Lawrence Welk intoned. 

Outside, in the deepening twilight, the crowd had begun 
to move into the auditorium, passing between posters pro- 
claiming THE GREATEST MUSCLE SHOW EVER.' Ranged below 
the red and black headline were silhouetted photos of six 
extravagantly distended figures — Arnold Schwarzenegger 
(five times Mr. Universe, four times Mr. Olympia), Franco 



Franco Columbu, shown with The Oak on page 107, here puts his 
muscle where his mouth is, amusing a crowd by bending a steel rod. 



Columbu (Mr. Universe, Mr. World), Frank Zane (Mr. 
America, Mr. Universe), Lou Fcrrigno (Mr. America, Mr. 
Universe), Serge Nubret (Europe’s Greatest Bodybuilding 
Star) and Ken Waller (Mr. America, Mr. World). By the 
time The Greatest Muscle Show Ever began, there was no 
standing room left in the 2,100-seat auditorium. Two hun- 
dred people were turned away. 

In most ways this was an unexceptionable crowd — cour- 
teous and responsive, but also discriminating and critical. 
The racial mix was about what one would expect in a city 
as variegated as Los Angeles, and the income levels as ex- 
pressed by dress seemed just as various. There were girls 
who obviously hoped to be mistaken for starlets, and men 
in well-tailored suits. There were lots of sports shirts (it 
was a sultry night) and hundreds of pants suits. There were 
a few apparent homosexuals and a scattering of female 
groupies. Almost without exception this was a crowd whose 
members knew how to look at what they were about to see. 
There was only one distinguishing thing about the group: it 
was the largest ever to see a bodybuilding contest in Los 
Angeles, though it numbered only 2,300 people from a met- 
ropolitan area of seven million. The Little League in In- 
glewood draws more. 

This weekend in Madison Square Garden in New York 
another small crowd, perhaps too small even to fill the 4,500- 
seat Felt Forum, will gather to see the superstar of the Em- 
bassy show, Arnold Schwarzenegger, defend for the fifth 
time a world championship— Mr. Olympia — that 99°^ of 
Americans have never even heard of. Just to be in the new 
Garden and not the soiled old Embassy in Los Angeles or 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music is a leap forward for a 
sport that has languished for half a century in the subcellar 
of U.S. esteem. Those who do attend will see the exemplar 
of bodybuilding at the absolute peak of his powers. Arnold 
Schwarzenegger, the 27-year-old “Austrian Oak,” may be 
the most extraordinary athlete anywhere today as well as 
the most perfectly developed male in history. 





Yet on past form it seems unlikely that local newspapers 
will even mention the event, although there is always the 
possibility that one of them will send a feature writer to 
deride “the male beauty contest." For the voice of Lang's 
bar is the voice of America, and not just blue-collar Amer- 
ica. Americans unite routinely to denounce bodybuilders 
as narcissists, exhibitionists, degenerates — freaks. (Al- 
though, like the lady in the bar, most have never seen one — 
and never will, not for nothing!) The bodybuilder is at once 
said to be musclebound and the possessor of fictional mus- 
cles ballooned by drugs; he is both a cretin and a cunning 
egomaniac with evil intentions (name your evil). To the 
considerable reassurance of the golfers and bowlers and 
round-the-clock TV football fans in their lives, women usu- 
ally can be counted on to indict bodybuilders as grotesque. 

These demeaning stereotypes seem all the more curious 
in a society that in the last 20 years has elevated physical 
fitness to the level of a national concern. Bodybuilding is 
simply one of three branches of intense weight training, and 
there is no orchestrated denigration of the other two, Olym- 
pic and power weight lifting. The followers of all three 
disciplines “pump iron" in the same gymnasiums and fol- 
low strict nutrition programs. Many other sports have for 
years relied on weight training to condition or rehabilitate 
participants. Such exercises are, indeed, highly approved if 
their purpose is to return a man to the kind of action in 
which he may again be ripped apart. 

Some of the derision can be traced to the Olympic and 
power lifters themselves, whose specialties place no empha- 
sis on symmetry of body. Their distaste fob bodybuilders 
dates from the ’20s, but it was given the force of gospel 
after World War ll by Alistair Murray, national coach of 
the British weight-lifting team, who denounced building as 
"muscular development without purpose." The Olympic 
lifter consoles himself with the notion that bodybuilders lack 
the speed and thick-waisted stability required by the two 
Olympic events, the snatch and the clean and jerk. The pow- 


PMOTOGRAPHS BY SHEtOY & LONG 


The only thing golden remaining in Venice Beach is the gymna- 
sium where the world's best bodybuilders heft tons of iron daily. 

cr lifter, whose only goal is sheer strength, frequently cul- 
tivates a barrel belly, one he can bounce against his knees 
as he hoists 700 or 800 pounds from the floor in the dead 
lift. To him a 34-inch waist under a 57-inch chest is a sign 
of weakness, and he pretends to have no respect for a man 
like Schwarzenegger, who has labored 12 years to achieve 
those precise dimensions. To thus sculpture his body. 
Schwarzenegger has pumped more iron than most power 
men could lift in two lifetimes — but so what? As one 
paunchy power lifter said recently, “What the hell do they 
do with all those muscles? I’ll tell you what they do. They 
get up on a little velvet platform and pose! That’s right, 
pose ! La-di-da!" 

Certainly one of bodybuilding's liabilities in the public 
mind is the fact that its achievements are demonstrated on 
the posing platform. The very word “pose” is a semantic 
disaster derived as it is from the French poseur , suggesting 
phonincss and nothing more strenuous than the languid lift 
of a monocle. It hardly describes the bodybuilder's act, 
which is about as la-di-da as a 100-yard kickoff return. 

In a maximum of two minutes, moving gracefully but 
dynamically from one position to another, a bodybuilder 
must demonstrate that he has developed and defined every 
imaginable muscle to its logical extreme for his height and 
skeletal structure, and has established a connection between 
each that creates an impression of perfect symmetry. As 
Schwarzenegger and a few other virtuosos perform it, pos- 

conlimifd 



Former Michigan State Fullback Roger Cal lard, now a furniture 
maker, helps Schoolteacher Mike Katz pump up before a contest. 
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THE MEN continued 

ing is an athletic and artistic display that 
communicates as much emotion as a 
Bobby Thomson home run or a Joe Na- 
math bomb thrown 60 arching yards 10 
seconds before the final gun. The ideal, 
if less familiar, analogy is the faena of a 
great matador as he moves a perfect bull 
through a series of linked natural pass- 
es. The oles crack the sky at such mo- 
ments, and the Embassy crowd's reaction 
to Arnold on the stand moved from ova- 
tion to ovation, a phenomenon almost 
certain to be repeated at the Forum. 

In the superb new book Pumping Iron, 
to be published next month by Simon & 
Schuster. Novelist Charles Gaines, the 
first writer to explicate the mystique of 
bodybuilding and firmly validate it as a 
legitimate sport, quotes Steve Michalik, 
who was the AAU’s Mr. America of 
1972: . . when I'm up on that stage, 

I'm there by myself. Me alone. I'm not 
up there with a baseball bat. I’m not up 
there with a football. I'm there with just 
me. My body." It is this performance 
without props that seems the most dif- 
ficult concept for the American public to 
grasp. It is, of course, a subjective per- 
formance. The poser is using his own 
body as a field in the same way that the 
figure skater uses ice or the diver air and 
water, and he will be judged in the same 
way, on form, grace and skill. The to- 
rero can always blame the bull if he fails. 
The bodybuilder can blame only himself. 

The image that afflicts bodybuilding in 
the U.S. has not been fashioned entirely 
by uncomprehending or envious weight 
lifters, nor does it derive exclusively from 
the sport's unfortunate nomenclature. 
There is something more in the mix, and 
it is not very hard to identify. It dates from 
a 1920's idea that the male body, while 
perhaps the temple of the soul, deserved 
little respect and no glorification. The 
public attitude was set by the infant Time 
magazine, which hung a derisive tag on 
that early and much-maligned physical 
culturist. Bernarr Macl'adden. Bernarr 
(“Body Love”) Macfadden, Time said — 
and said, and said and said. 

It was not until the 1930’s that exercise 
in general began to gain a little respect- 
ability, and in 1939 the AAU staged its 
first Mr. America contest, being careful, 
of course, not to identify bodybuilding 
as a sport, a position that remains un- 
changed today. But it took the World 
War II draft and the physical deficiencies 
among the male population that it re- 
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vcalcd to jolt Americans into the notion 
that exercise was really important. In the 
late 1940s two brothers from Montreal, 
Ben and Joe Weider, challenged Bob 
Hoffman, whose York, Pa. barbell com- 
pany was virtually a monopoly and who 
financed and thus dominated the AAU 
weight-lifting committee. The Wciders 
founded the International Federation of 
Bodybuilders. 

While Ben Weider was cajoling bar- 
ons and dukes and prime ministers and 
rajahs into joining the new group — 87 
countries noware members and the Gen- 
eral Assembly of International Sports 
Federations has recognized the 1FBB as 
the official world governing body — 
brother Joe moved to the U.S. and en- 
gaged in an all-out war with Hoffman. 
Although Joe Weider bills himself as the 
“trainer of champions" and the discov- 
erer of the "Weider Principles” of weight 
training, his motives were by no means 
altruistic. En route to becoming million- 
aires, both Weider and Hoffman expand- 
ed their product lines to include hundreds 
of diet supplements, special exercisers, 
tanning oils and magic lotions. Hoffman 
has never considered AAU bodybuilders 
as much more than an attractive nui- 
sance — attractive because they can be 
used to swell the gate at weight-lifting 
contests — but he has no intention of re- 
linquishing them to the Weider brothers. 

The Hoffman-Weider war, now a 
three-cornered affair with the rise of Dan 
Lurie of Brooklyn as a publisher and con- 
test sponsor, has helped bodybuilding in 
some ways, but has hurt it in others. The 
partisans scream at each other in their 
respective muscle magazines, calling 
builders affiliated with other entrepre- 
neurs cowards and tricksters and gener- 
ally producing an abyssmal level of trade 
journalism. Anyone leafing through 
these magazines is likely to find support 
for his worst suspicions of bodybuild- 
ing — and bodybuilders. 

On an early September Sunday, Arnold 
Schwarzenegger, resting on the seventh 
day from a grueling week in which he 
had lifted, pushed or pulled 240 tons of 
iron, drove down from his pleasant San- 
ta Monica, Calif, apartment to have 
brunch at a Marina del Rey waterside 
restaurant. He brought along his steady, 
girl-next-door-type friend, Barbara Out- 
land, a tanned, honey-haired 26-year-old 
who teaches English and reading at Lin- 
coln High School, in a depressed area of 
continued 
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When playing golf 
is work- what do 
you do for fun? 

Riding a bike is a great answer. It's good fun. Great exercise. 

And it's a fun sport to share. 

That's why Barbara and Jack Nicklaus bike. 

Murray* bicycles are a great way to take up this special kind of 
fun. After all, Murray makes more bicycles than anyone. 
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A new Marquis. The Grand Marquis. It introduces, as standard equipment, a 
level of elegance and convenience never before offered in a Mercury series. This 
is the Mercury designed to meet the test of any other car on the road. 



1975 Mercury Marquis: 
Test any car against our car. 

Last summer, 150 car owners compared a 74 Marquis Brougham 
with 74 models of its leading competitors and rated it superior 
in a vast majorityof 29 areas-87 tests in all. Now your 
Lincoln-Mercury dealer invites you tojudge which 75 car is best. 


Tests you can 
perform yourself! 

The simple, easy-to-perform tests were supervised by 
Nationwide Consumer Testing Institute. They covered 
quality, riding comfort, handling ease, convenience, 
and styling. And the verdict was overwhelming. 
Comparing it to its three leading competitors, a majority 
of people rated the 74 Marquis superior in almost 
every test. And 122 out of 150 car owners judged it 
superior overall. 

For a detailed report on the tests, write Nationwide 
Consumer Testing Institute. P.O. Box 700 . Times 
Square Station. N.Y. 10036. Or see your Lincoln- 
Mercury dealer’s copy. 

But don't settle just for ihul.Take a good look at the new 
75 Marquis. It's everything the 74 was. And more. 
Test it yourself. Test any car against the new 75 Marquis. 


Test the 
handling ease. 

Select a road that offers a variety of turns— including 
a few s-curves. See how little effort it takes to maneuver 
the new Marquis, how much road visibility it gives’ the 
driver, how it gives you a sense of confidence. The 75 
Marquis’ suspension is specially tuned to its steel-belted 
radials to help give you sure control over the road. 

Test the 
convenience. 

Test which car's instrumentation is easier to read. 
Which car’s controls, door handles, and assist straps are 
more readily accessible. Marquis' design positions such 
components precisely for your convenience. Even its 
deep trunk isdesigned for spaciousness and loading ease. 


Test the quality 
and design. 

Here’s one way to test how solidly a car is built. Watch 
the seats as you slam the door. There should be a mini- 
mum of wobble in the seats. Mercury is designed to be 
so solid there’s virtually no seat movement. 

But good design also pertains to many things you 
can’t readily see. For instance, the 75 Mercury's full 
perimeter construction with paired torque boxes, front 
and rear, which help reduce road shock. 

Test the 
riding comfort. 

Notice how smoothly the new Marquis rides -even 
over rough pavement. Notice how little it sways from 
side to side, how it shuts out road noises. Test the 
seating. Sit back and relax. Marquis' cushioning sup- 
ports both your upper and lower back. 

The 75 Marquis' suspension system utilizes deep coil 
springs at all four wheels and isolates each metal part 
with lough, shock absorbing rubber to reduce noise 
and vibration. 


Test for styling 
and luxury 

Take a good long look at the new Marquis. It's been 
restyled for 75, with a classic new grille and tastefully 
simple rear end styling. 

For 75, the Grand Marquis' styling and luxury features 
include, as standard equipment, concealed headlamps, 
concealed windshield wipers, vinyl roof, steel-belted 
radials. Twin Comfort Lounge Seats with velour or 
leather seating surfaces, digital clock, passenger assist 
handles, power windows, power steering, power brakes, 
power ventilation system, automatic transmission, solid 
state ignition, and front disc brakes. Other features 
shown here are optional. 

The 75 Mercury Grand Marquis: beautiful styling, 
sound engineering, rich appointments. That is why we 
urge you to test any car against a 1975 Mercury Marquis. 


MERCURY MARQUIS 

LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION 


Photographed at Smiths Cove. Nova Scotia. 



Canada at its best. 


Try the light, smooth whisky that’s becoming America’s favorite Canadian. 
Imported Canadian Mist. 


IMPORTED BY BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS IMPORT COMPANY, N.Y., N.Y., CANADIAN WHISKY-A BLEND, 80 OR 86.8 PROOF, ® 1974. 
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Los Angeles. It was hard to believe that 
this was the same Schwarzenegger whose 
marvelously flexed and defined muscles 
had lifted the Embassy crowd to roaring 
enthusiasm. Oil' the platform his muscles 
relax and fall together. Only the wide 
shoulders and the expanse of biceps re- 
vealed by a short-sleeved sport shirt sug- 
gest Arnold's trade. A stranger might 
easily mistake him for an extremely fit 
football player. 

The thing Schwarzenegger cannot con- 
trol, onstage or off, is that mysterious 
emanation Hollywood long ago labeled 
“star quality.” He seems to light up the 
posing platform, and at 10 a.m., fully 
dressed and anonymous, he lights up the 
restaurant. It is not just the bright blue 
eyes or the quick smile or the ready wit. 
Schwarzenegger simply looks delighted 
to be alive and to be Arnold. One feels 
that with a single appearance on U.S. 
television, all channels, he could alter the 
image of the sport. This morning he ad- 
dresses himself to some of the popular 
charges, including the claim that body- 
building is not a sport, that it is "devel- 
opment without purpose." 

"Of course, bodybuilding is a compet- 
itive sport," he says. "What is its pur- 
pose? To be the best, as in any other 
sport. What is the purpose for a sprinter 
w hose goal is to do 100 yards in nine flat? 
When you win a contest, you get back 
satisfaction for all the time you put in 
training. I also think it is a good sport 
for everybody, even if one's only desire 
is to be fit. If you play tennis, you de- 
velop your right arm not much else. But 
with bodybuilding you make all your 
muscles grow. I also like it because it is 
a lonely sport. You go alone to the gym 
and figure out your problems alone. You 
arc on your own. That is one thing that 
impelled me if I become great, it is be- 
cause of me, not a coach. If your mind 
isn't ready for the sacrifice and discipline, 
no coach can do anything about it." 

And certainly bodybuilding is an art 
as all sports are to a larger or lesser de- 
gree. "You have to become an artist 
sooner or later." Schwarzenegger says. 
"If you don’t, you build your body 
wrong. If Michelangelo made a statue 
with the arms twice as big as the legs, 
you would have laughed at him. You 
have to have a really good eye to sec, 
and the good taste to realize that, O.K., 
your arms are too big for your calves. 
That is why bodybuilders look in mir- 
rors, not because we are in love w ith our- 


selves, like they say, but to check the sym- 
metry, to make sure all this enormous 
development makes a pleasing whole. So 
you can see that in bodybuilding if you 
don't have an eye, that will be the end of 
it." 

Your own eye. however, is not always 
enough. "Joe Weidcr is not my coach," 
Arnold says, "but he has a good eye, loo, 
and sometimes he can spot changes that 
1 have not noticed and maybe are not 
good. Also, Joe has found names for 
many exercises that had none — he calls 
these The Weider Principles — and they 
help explain bodybuilding to young peo- 
ple. If he wants to call me his pupil, I do 
not mind. Joe has his own goals, though 
I do not agree with many of them." 

At this point Barbara Outland inter- 
rupts The Oak: "Arnold islhemost goal- 
oriented person I have ever met. It takes 
so much knowledge to do what he has 
done, an understanding of anatomy, nu- 
trition, your own body. And discipline 
and self-control. He is very practical. 
Whatever he does must be useful to him 
in some way, in the direction of what- 
ever goal he has set." 

Most single-minded people arc pretty 
grim about their objectives, but Schwar- 
zenegger’s saving grace is his perspective 
and sense of the ridiculous. "Bodybuild- 
ing is a sport," he says, "but it is just a 
sport. When I first came to this country 
I went to see an AAU Mr. America con- 
test. Would you believe it begins with a 
prayer? The prayer is asking God to help 
the judges pick the best body! Millions 
of people are starving in India, thousands 
are dying in Vietnam, and these people 
are asking God to help llwml I didn't 
know whether to fall down laughing or 
go outside and throw up." 

Schwarzenegger became involved in 
athletics as a schoolboy in a country vil- 
lage on the outskirts of Graz, Austria, a 
city of 225.000, where he was born on July 
30, 1947. His father, Gustav, was a big 
man, a weight lifter and a redoubtable 
curler. "Until I was 10 1 was a rather sick- 
ly child," Arnold recalls, "but then I sud- 
denly seemed to be well and I realized I 
had a strong body. 1 was very interested 
in sports and 1 decided then and there 
that someday I would be the best in some 
sport." 

His search for the right one to satisfy 
this resolve qualifies Schwarzenegger as 
a superb athlete. Perhaps unfairly, body- 
builders w ho have had no experience in 
other sports are not really considered 


athletes at all, even by other bodybuild- 
ers. 

"I did not then know what would he 
the sport for me," Schwarzenegger says. 
"So I tried various ones. I began with 
soccer, skiing and sw imming. When I was 
12 I became a wing for the Graz Ath- 
letic Club, which was considered the sec- 
ond best team in the city. I did all the 
usual high school sports boxing, curl- 
ing, wrestling and, in track and field, the 
shotput and the javelin. But w hen I was 
15, members of the soccer team began 
taking weight training to give us better 
legs, and I immediately liked that. I had 
reached my full height of 6'2 M and 
weighed 160 then [he weighs 240 now]. 
In each sport I asked myself: Can I be 
the greatest? When I was told my reflex- 
es were not quite fast enough to be a great 
boxer, I stopped doing that. The same 
with swimming, where I also was not as 
fast as others. When I was 17, I left the 
soccer team. I loved soccer, but in a team 
sport you must rely too much on others. 
I wanted to win or lose on my own." 

In 1965, when he turned 18, Schwar- 
zenegger volunteered for the Austrian 
army, and an intuitive commander gave 
him several hours off each day to work 
on Olympic weight lifting, a program Ar- 
nold had begun after abandoningsocccr. 
"That same year I won the Austrian ju- 
nior Olympic weight-lifting champion- 
ship," he recalls, "but I had begun to 
know it would do more to hurt my body 
than to build it. I had injuries, as all 
Olympic lifters do— my elbows, my 
shoulders, my knees. It is a dangerous 
sport. The human body is not made to 
do the Olympic lifts. I had been prac- 
ticing bodybuilding, too, working on all 
my muscles, not just the Olympic ones, 
and doing some power lifting. That year 
I went to Stuttgart and won the junior 
Mr. Europe title.” 

There Schwarzenegger met a young 
Sardinian named Francesco Columbu. 
Columhu was at Stuttgart to compete in 
power lifting, and he and Arnold, sev- 
eral years his junior, became best friends, 
as they s till are. A more unlikely-look- 
ing combination is hard to imagine: the 
tall, merry Austrian, who apparently al- 
ways has approached life with the dis- 
ciplined mind of a Prussian general and 
a heart as light as a Strauss waltz, and 
the short (5' 5"), enormously compact 
Sardinian, black-haired and smokey- 
eyed but with lips frequently twitched by 
a puckish smile. Like Arnold, Franco 
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was a certified “athlete." He had ridden 
in horse races at home and for a while 
held the lightweight boxing champion- 
ship of Italy. 

“The year I went to Stuttgart." Ar- 
nold remembers, "I won the Austrian 
and European curling championships, 
but I also realized there was no future in 
curling. I began going to the gym just to 
do power lifting and bodybuilding." 
While he was still in the army Arnold 
was offered a job running a gym in Mu- 
nich, and after his discharge he moved 
to the Bavarian capital, where Franco 
had settled. In 1966 they returned to 
Stuttgart. Franco won the middleweight 
power lifting and Arnold astonished ev- 
eryone by winning the heavyweight di- 
vision. He hoisted 710 pounds in the dead 
lift. 550 in the squat and 485 in the bench 
press for an aggregate of 1,745 pounds; 
even today the world record is only 2,005 
pounds. Schwarzenegger also won the ti- 
tle of Best Built Man in Europe. Later, 
at Essen, he became Mr Europe. 

And so. finally, he had to choose be- 
tween bodybuilding and power lifting. It 
is possible to do both. Franco has done 
so, and now claims the world light heavy- 
weight record with an aggregate of 1,865 
pounds (the amateur record is 1,680). He 
also has won the IFBB Mr. World and 
Mr. Universe titles, a remarkable 
achievement in a sport where great little 
men often lose to good big men. But 
Schwarzenegger felt he did not have the 
body structure— short arms, short legs 
and a long torso — to be the best in pow- 
er lifting. 

In 1966 his only loss in bodybuilding 
had been in the Mr. Universe competi- 
tion in London, and in 1 967 he went back 
and won this highly prestigious event, at 
20 the youngest man ever to do so. A 
year later he repeated his victory. "That 
is when I first heard of Joe Weider," Ar- 
nold says. "He called and offered to 
bring me to the U.S. for the IFBB Mr. 
Universe contest in Florida. So 1 come 
and I go to Florida and I get beat by 
Frank Zane. I was disappointed but Joe 
said, "Come to California and train for 
one year." ” 

Schwarzenegger had had a lot of fun 
in Munich: training hard, running his 
gym, chasing girls with Franco and fight- 
ing in beer halls. “Munich is a crazy 
place," he said, "and the Germans are 
crazier still. Every day, every single day, 
I have a fight in Germany. In a bar some- 
body hits you before you walk in the 


door. Twenty or 30 people are fighting 
all the time. Nobody knows who you are 
or what they are fighting about. They 
fight until somebody gets knocked down. 
Then the loser gets up and buys the win- 
ner a beer, and everybody is friends. Like 
that. I was in the newspapers all the time 
in Munich because of my fighting. I was 
hardly known as a bodybuilder. Maybe 
because I never had to buy the first beer. 
It is still like that. I was there last year at 
the Oktoberfest, and everybody was still 
fighting.” 

The year in California was beneficial. 
In 1969, after he won the IFBB Mr. Uni- 
verse. Schwarzenegger felt he was ready 
to confront Sergio Oliva, a truly prodi- 
gious bodybuilder who even today has a 
loyal following that will not concede 
Schwarzenegger is the better man. In 

1969 he wasn't. Oliva, defending his Mr. 
Olympia title (the Super Bowl of body- 
building) for the third consecutive year, 
narrowly defeated Arnold. However, in 

1970 Schwarzenegger defeated Oliva 
twice, once in a Mr. World contest and 
then in Mr. Olympia. Arnold beat him a 
third time in the Mr. Olympia contest in 
Paris in 1971, and a fourth time in the 
1972 Mr. Olympia contest in Essen. In 
fact, Schwarzenegger has never lost a 
contest to anyone since Oliva edged him 
in the 1969 Olympia. 

If the U.S. really has a boulevard of bro- 
ken dreams, it is Pacific Avenue in Ven- 
ice Beach, Calif. Although Venice Beach 
fronts on a great golden curve of sand, 
its canals are green with algae and its 
small hotels and ramshackle cottages 
have gone to seed. Once a haven for re- 
tired middle-class Jews, who had come 
to die by its strand, Venice Beach was 
overrun in the postwar years by succes- 
sive waves of impoverished adults and 
then by the flower children celebrated by 
Lawrence Lipton in his book The Holy 
Barbarians. Today, a few old people who 
have outlived their own expectations hide 
behind barred windows from the last out- 
pourings of the '60s, used-up rebels, Jesus 
freaks, strung-out hippies. Satanists, an- 
cient winos and young pushers. It is a 
strange place to find a shrine dedicated 
to hard work, self-sacrifice and physical 
fitness. But the shrine is there, a square 
box of a building only two stories high, 
its front emblazoned with red, white and 
blue block letters that say gold's gym. 
Inside, the gym is spartan — one large 
two-story room (40x65 feel), walls mir- 


rored. the interior carpeted but cluttered 
with dozens of strange machines, some 
with overhead pulleys, some with long 
bars hinged to the floor at one end, oth- 
ers too complex to describe. Stacked 
along the walls under the mirrors are 
hundreds of the round iron disks that 
slide onto bars to make barbells ot vary- 
ing weights. Some weigh only 2'/2 pounds; 
others weigh 45. 

At 9:30 a.m. on a recent smoggy 
Wednesday a dozen or so people are do- 
ing various things with various weights. 
Two of them are among the alltime greats 
of bodybuilding. Frank Zane and Ken 
Waller. Zane is an algebra teacher at the 
local high school (his wife teaches art), 
while Waller, who was captain of the 
Western Kentucky football team in 1 965- 
66 and later played in the Canadian pro 
league, is an instructor in physical edu- 
cation {his wife is a court reporter). "All 
the great Southern California bodybuild- 
ers train here," says Dan Howard, a for- 
mer University of Tulsa middle lineback- 
er and team trainer with a B.A. in 
biology, who manages Gold's. "Joe 
Gold started the gym about 8‘/i years ago. 
after Santa Monica closed down the old 
M uscle Beach. I wasn't around here then, 
but I guess that was a pretty bad scene, 
what with the girl groupies and the fags 
hanging around. All bodybuilders aren’t 
boy scouts. Some of them were respond- 
ing to those crowds in ways that didn't 
help the sport." 

Howard meets the obvious question 
without heal, although all bodybuilders 
are sick to death of it. "I only know of 
three great bodybuilders in the history 
of the sport who were homosexuals," he 
says. "There's a higher percentage than 
that in pro football. Sure, we get some 
in the gym — we have 250 members — but 
we don’t exclude people because of their 
life-styles.” 

On the dot of 10 o'clock, the back 
door of the gym opens and Arnold 
Schwarzenegger comes in. There arc only 
casual greetings for the man who has 
made Gold's internationally famous, but 
somehow the atmosphere changes. Be- 
fore he addresses his own Herculean 
chores. Arnold wanders around the 
room. Suddenly every workout becomes 
brisker and more purposeful. 

On Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
days Schwarzenegger works on his arms 
(biceps, triceps and forearms), thighs 
(quadriceps), calves (gastrocnemius 
group) and waist (abdominals). On 
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Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays he 
concentrates on his chest and back (pec- 
torals, trapezius, latissimus and erector 
spinae), his shoulders (trapezius and del- 
toids) and, again, his waist and calves. 

When he is in training for a contest, 
as he is now, Schwarzenegger splits his 
workouts — two hours in the morning, 
one hour in the late afternoon. The 
weights and repetitions involved stagger 
the imagination; some of them include 
10 sets of 10 reps each in the bench press, 
with the barbell load going up to 450 
pounds: 100 squats with the load increas- 
ing to 500 pounds; 200 curls (100 with 
each arm) with dumbbells weighing as 
much as 100 pounds; and a calf exercise 
done daily, in which Arnold goes up and 
down on his toes lifting as much as 1,000 
pounds of iron. Forty tons a day, six days 
a week. 

Is all this agony worth the moment of 
satisfaction that comes at the end of a 
successful contest? Well, it isn't all ag- 
ony. There are immediate rewards. 
“First comes the pain," Schwarzenegger 
says. “As the weight gets heavier and the 
number of repetitions grow, the muscles 
begin to hurt. Here is where mind and 
character come in, here is where you can- 
not stop if you want to be great. You 
must be able to tell the muscle to con- 
tinue until you complete the exercise. 
You must gut it through. It is the pain- 
ful part that makes the muscle grow. But 
then comes the reward, then comes the 
pump." As Charles Gaines has written, 
the pump is “the fix and rush" of body- 
building. This is the moment when the 
bodybuilder stands before the mirror and 
flexes the muscle, and watches a great 
flow of oxygenated blood spread through 
it — visibly enlarging it, proving that the 
previous agonizing minutes have not 
been wasted. 

There is more than mental satisfaction 
in the pump. It has been compared to a 
feeling of sensual ecstasy, or the great 
well-being that comes to a distance run- 
ner two or three miles into his event. Sud- 
denly something that has been a matter 
of great effort, perhaps even pain, is 
transformed into a sense of lightness and 
euphoria, a flush of joy that half-convinc- 
es him he can run forever. Non-athletes 
often find it incomprehensible that peo- 
ple who have no chance for greatness will 
rise at dawn to run five, 10 and even 20 
miles, and that they actually seem to look 
forward to these ordeals. The pump is 
the answer, and it explains, too, why old 


bodybuilders never ache away as the lady 
at Lang’s felt they would. They continue 
their workouts, in modified form of 
course, not in desperation but for 
pleasure. 

While most bodybuilders "pump up" 
backstage before posing appearances — 
that is, they do a few quick exercises to 
start the oxygenation of the blood — 
Schwarzenegger does not, except during 
competitions, and then “only for insur- 
ance." Thanks to his extraordinary con- 
centration in training, Arnold has 
achieved mental control over his blood- 
stream. He literally can command his 
biceps, or his abdominals, or his quad- 
riceps, or whole groups of muscles, to 
engorge. In his biceps flex, for example, 
the size of the muscle will increase be- 
tween 10 and 15 percent. The only par- 
allel to this sort of mental control of the 
body's normally involuntary systems is 
provided by kundalini yoga, a discipline 
that takes more years to achieve than Ar- 
nold has been alive. 

If, as Barbara Outland says, Schwar- 
zenegger is the most goal-oriented per- 
son she has ever met, what is left for him? 
Why is he training so hard for this week's 
Mr. Olympia contest, running three miles 
every other day in deep sand besides do- 
ing his 40 tons of weight, when a victory 
can only reassert what he already has 
proved? Is being Mr. Olympia five times 
all that much more important than four? 

Sipping sangria while eating an omelet 
at the Brown Bagger in Marina del Rey 
after completing a morning workout. Ar- 
nold articulates his motivations. “When 
I decide in Germany that in bodybuilding 
I can become the best, I also think — it 
will last. It is something I can make mon- 
ey at, as well as prove myself. I have made 
quite a bit of money. Now I want to make 
more, but also to do other things." 
Schwarzenegger's income now ranges be- 
tween S40.000 and S60.G00 a year, chief- 
ly from endorsements, a mail-order in- 
struction business and posing exhibi- 
tions. Only he and Franco Colunibu have 
been able to support themselves profes- 
sionally in the sport, although many oth- 
ers have built on it with their own gym- 
nasiums or health clubs. 

Schwarzenegger had no sooner won 
his first Mr. Olympia in 1970 than he be- 
gan to look five and 10 years ahead. He 
had an instinct for business. Instead of 
swinging giddily with his newfound em- 
inence, he enrolled in the UCLA School 


of Business Administration. Next spring 
he will graduate, not from UCLA but 
from Cal State, where he has transferred 
partly because that is where Barbara is 
getting her master’s. 

Unlike many business-school students, 
Schwarzenegger did not wait for grad- 
uation to get into the marketplace. Four 
years ago he started publishing booklets 
on conditioning and instruction in body- 
building, both for beginners and ad- 
vanced students, and this mail-order busi- 
ness has doubled in volume every year 
since. 

Defending the Mr. Olympia title is 
both a matter of pride and a matter of 
business. "The title of Mr. Olympia is 
valuable,” Schwarzenegger says. “It 
means you are the best. Sergio might even 
enter, though I believe he is under sus- 
pension by the IFBB. If he is really se- 
rious about wanting a posedown, as he 
said recently, I will meet him anytime if 
the AAU will sponsor the contest. But 
Mr. Olympia, even without Sergio, could 
be a very serious affair because Lou Fer- 
rigno w ill be there." 

Being on guard against Ferrigno is 
good business for Schwarzenegger. The 
6' 5" Ferrigno won both the AABA Mr. 
America and Mr. Universe contests last 
year at the age of 21, and at the Embas- 
sy captured the Mr. International title. 
Bodybuilding contests actually are “pre- 
judged" in the afternoon, without an au- 
dience and under bright lights that make 
it difficult to conceal any inadequacy. In- 
stant tan lotions and the body oil that 
make builders glow on the body-posing 
platform at night are barred. (The oil can 
be anything from Bain de Soleil to plain 
old Wesson.) The points of judgment are 
symmetry, muscle density and mass and 
presentation (posing). The first two must 
be joined the mightiest arm cannot 
overcome a scrawny calf. Only a pro- 
found and dramatic reversal of form will 
change votes at the public show, and even 
that will not avail if the only improve- 
ment is in posing. None of these things 
occurred at the Embassy. Four of the 1 1 
judges voted for Ferrigno, the rest split- 
ting their ballots among four other 
contestants. 

Although Franco Columbu is studying 
to be a chiropractor (his wife, Anita San- 
tangelo, is a doctor of chiropractic or- 
thopedics), he joined Schwarzenegger in 
promoting the Embassy show. Like all 
IFBB contests, Mr. Olympia excepted, it 
was an amateur event, which meant the 
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Tliehowswliys and wherefores of curing tobacco. 

They’re not sick, they’re fermenting. 

The word “curing" in tobacco is terribly misleading. Who coined the term and how it came into use is 
not known. Curing is the process of using heat to bring the moisture content of the leaves down from 
80% to 20%. 1 f the farmers didn’t cure their tobaccos you’d run out of matches trying to light your pipe. 

The heat used in curing is also the first step in fermenting. To ferment tobacco is to remove the harsh- 
ness and bring out the mildness. It lets all the honest flavor of the leaves come through. If it weren’t for 
fermenting, even the most expensive pipe tobaccos in the world would taste like you were smoking cabbage. 

There's no one best way to cure. 

There are four. 

Fire. Flue. Air. And Sun. The method used depends 
upon the weather conditions of the region. And, of 
course, the type of tobacco that is grown. All tobaccos 
are still mostly green when they are harvested. The 
farmer knows that when some yellow first appears it is 
time for curing. He removes the leaves from the stalk 
and exposes them to high temperatures. 

AIR CURING 

A tobacco fa 




barn doesn’t hold hay. _ 

1 1 hangs tobacco. 

From the ceiling 
almost to the floor. The barn’; 
roof and even its sides are ( 
designed to open wide. Becaus 
in air curing, you need all the 
ventilation you can get. 

The tobacco leaves hang in there for about three 
months until they turn brown. The color tells the farmer 
that his leaves now have a naturally rich, semi-sweet taste 
and a mild aromatic personality. Air cured tobaccos are 
grown all over the world. But some of the best are born 
and bred in Kentucky, Tennessee, Malawi, Mexico and 
Brazil. 

FLUE CURING 

The high heat needed 
for flue curing comes from 
a central heating system 
on the floor of the barn. A 
blower fan evenly distri- 
butes the hot air through 
flues. Flue cured tobaccos 
stay in the barn about a 
week until the leaves 
develop a honey yellow 
u hue. All Virginia-type 
tobaccos, whether they're grown in Virginia, the 
Carolinas, South America, Africa or Asia are flue cured. 
The better pipe tobacco blends use flue cured le; 
their tangy taste. 

FIRE CURING 

'Phis process might be 
more rightly called smoke 
curing. Because it's the 
smoke and vapor from 
smoldering hard-wood 
logs that give fire cured 
tobacco such a beautiful 
aroma. (They use a 
similar method to smoke 
hams. And you know what that does for taste and aroma. 

The tobacco leaves stay in the barn for about three 
months until they are as brown as dark mahagonv. And 
have a delicious bouquet and a luscious fragrance. There 
arc no finer fire cured tobaccos than the ones we buy in 
Kentucky and Tennessee. 


SUN CURING 

Sun curing is virtually 
a cottage industry in parts 
of Greece, Turkey, Yugo- 
slavia and other Mediter- 
ranean countries. During 
June, July and August 
thousands of families can 
be seen stringing leaves of 
exotic Oriental tobaccos 
onto racks. These racks arc kept in the fields and even the 
village streets so that the tobaccos may be exposed to the 
sun and shade, heat of day, cool of night. There they stay 
for about four weeks until they turn golden yellow. These 
sun cured tobaccos are prized for their natural aromatic 
qualities and wondrous flavor. 

Question : If hat would happen if a tobacco that should 
have gone through one type of curing was exposed to 
another method f As an example, if flue cured tobacco 
were to be air cured f 

Answer: The tobacco would serve no purpose. The 
taste would be most unappealing. As a comparison, just 
imagine zvliat a T -Hone steak w ould taste like if it were 
boiled instead of grilled. 



Putting it 
all together 



s for 



Hand crafted 
pipe by Nordmg 
of Denmark 


To make an outstanding pipe tobacco the blend 
should consist of all four kinds: Fire cured. Air cured. 
Flue cured. And Sun cured. Knowing how much of each 
type is needed to produce a full, round taste is an art that 
comes with experience. Douwe Egberts has been blending 
superior tobaccos since 1753. 'That's experience. 

If you haven’t tried Amphora yet, we suggest you pick 
up a pouch. You’re going to like its superb flavor. And 
your friends will appreciate its delightful aroma. 

Start with the best. Stay with the best. Holland's best. 
Amphora. 

We were greatly pleased to receive a stack of inquiries 
about pipes and pipe tobacco from our first advertisement. 
If you were one of those who did not write, but do have a 
question you’d like answered, drop a note to our president 
at : Douwe Egberts, Inc. 8943 Full bright Ave., 
Chatsworth, Calif. 91311. 

It's the kind of mail he likes to answer. 





It's the lively new picture-packed 
magazine from Time Incorporated. 
And it's all about winners, losers, 
lovers, dreamers... the rich, the 
famous, the wise, the foolish. . . 
people who make the news or get 
unmade by it. You never know who 
you'll meet on the next page. 
Robert Redford . . . Diane Von 
Furstenberg. . .O.J. Simpson . . . 
Barbara Walters . . .George Plimpton 
. . .Faye Dunaway. . .Prince Juan 
Carlos . . Angela Davis . . . Eric 
Clapton . . . Helen Maclnnes . . . 

Larry Csonka. 

New. 
Pickup 
a copy 
today. 


THE MEN 

pros- Arnold, Franco, Zanc, Waller and 
Nubret— appeared only as guest posers. 
Either Arnold or Franco could have 
beaten Ferrigno that night, at least in 
part because they were better “cut up." 
That is bodybuilding jargon for de- 
fined — meaning that all fat or water has 
been stripped away so that each engorged 
muscle stands out in stark relief. This 
stripping is accomplished toward the end 
of a bodybuilder's training grind by in- 
creasing and speeding up repetitions in 
the gym. The worst thing you can call a 
competitive bodybuilder is “smooth," 
i.e., undefined. 

In Los Angeles Ferrigno looked rel- 
atively smooth and his posing style was 
unattractive, but he was undeniably mas- 
sive and had good symmetry. “If I had 
been a judge, I would have voted for him 
even though he was not in shape " Ar- 
nold says. “I would have asked myself, 
‘Which body up there would I like to 
have?' and I would have said Ferrigno's, 
because in 30 days I could mould it so it 
might beat anybody in the world — in- 
cluding me." Although Schwarzenegger 
doubts that Ferrigno himself w ill be able 
to do that job, he can hardly afford to 
be wrong. So he has been training like 
an underdog, pumping extra tons of iron, 
increasing his protein intake through or- 
dinary foods and doubling up on vita- 
mins. For the last six weeks he has also 
taken orally 15 mg of Dianabol, an an- 
abolic steroid, each day. Schwarzenegger 
says that steroids do not build muscle, 
but may help sustain it while he is strip- 
ping down for definition. "Actually,” he 
says, “I think they are virtually worth- 
less, but everybody uses them beforecon- 
tests — so I do too." Again, it is a matter 
of “insurance." 

Schwarzenegger is genuinely and deep- 
ly concerned about bodybuilding's drea- 
ry image, particularly as it is projected 
by the trade press, including Welder's 
Muscle Bulkier Power which has run 
thousands of pictures of Arnold and 
which Arnold has tried to upgrade with 
occasional bylined stories of his own. 

“All of these magazines — Weider's, 
Hoffman's, Lurie's — 1 call them comic 
books, circus books! Those headlines! 

HOW' ARNOLD TERRORIZED HIS THIGHS! 

Hah! this is joe's biceps speaking! 
Why are Joe's biceps talking to anybody? 
It is not that much of a biceps. Joe ex- 
poses Lurie and Lurie exposes Joe and 
Hoffman is against everybody and can't 
tell Ben from Joe, or says he can't. Why 
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won’t these guys get together? I will tell 
you why. It is because none of these 
silly people are really interested in body- 
building anymore. They arc interested 
only in the money that can be made 
from it. Each of them says he is for body- 
building, but these men are not. They 
are knocking the sport down. I ask Joe 
why he prints such junk — why is ev- 
erybody bombing and blasting and ter- 
rorizing, all those silly words? Joe says 
it sells the magazine. Period." 

Arnold's ultimate goal is to publish his 
own magazine about the sport he loves. 
"I would like to gel hold of Joe's mag- 
azine," he says, “but he will not give up 
such a sales manual. I will have to start 
my own magazine, a real magazine, a 
bodybuilding magazine, not just some- 
thinglosell productsto 1 4-year-old boys. 
It will just be about the sport. Personal 
attacks will be out, totally out. If Joe 
wants to say he built all the champions 
and trained three million bodybuilders, 
he will have to do it in an ad, not in any 
article. The same with Hoffman or Lu- 
rie. I have no personal quarrel with any 
of them. I will try to get them together, 
so maybe we have fewer contests but real 
champions, not three Mr. Americas, 
three Mr. Worlds, two Mr. Universes. 

“Then maybe the sport will have re- 
spect, like it has in other countries. In 
India 40,000 people turned out to sec Bill 
Pearl. I myself had an audience of 10,000 
when I was a guest poser in South Af- 
rica. But here! When Franco and I got 
permission from Ben Weider to promote 
the Mr. International show at the Em- 
bassy, I wanted to have it on TV, to sell 
it to TV. A guy I contacted said yes, they 
were interested, you know, but first show 
us what bodybuilding is all about. All I 
had to show was Joe's magazine, and 
they looked at it — and then they were all 
laughing. They thought the show w'ould 
be the same thing as the magazine. 'I will 
call you,’ the guy says. ‘Don't bother,’ I 
said. I was embarrassed." 

Can Arnold Schwarzenegger change 
bodybuilding's image in the U.S.? Per- 
haps. Frank Zane says, “Arnold is the 
first person who has ever been in the game 
who is actively trying to promote it and 
give it a good name.” There may be a 
clue in Arnold's own name. Schwarzen- 
egger translates literally as "black plow- 
man." There is a lot of plowing — plow- 
ing under, that is— to be done if the next 
generation of builders is to grow and 
prosper. end 



Think of it as a pleasant island 
in a sea of conformity 


buick riviera. In a day and age of rampant 
me-tooism, we at Buick feel compelled to sound 
this small, but pleasantly dissident note. 

Riviera doesn't look like everybody else's 
personal luxury car. 

Because it isn't everybody else's personal 
luxury car. 

Your first clue is the square headlamps. And 
the neat wrap-around corner lamps. And the 
grille, composed of 57 individual chrome bars. 
A class car, obviously. 

Or inside. An area where Riviera positively 
demands comparison. The seats are an 
absolute indulgence. And you'll gladly note that 
power windows, a tilt steering wheel and a 
quartz-crystal digital clock are all standard. 


Asking you to specify them seemed superfluous. 

Or beneath the hood. A 7.5 liter V-8 resides 
there. With High Energy Ignition and nickel- 
plated exhaust valves. All standard, of course. 

As for options availability, well now-how 
about real leather upholstery? Or an outside 
thermometer? Perhaps an air cushion restraint 
system. 

And the pen-ultimate touch - Riviera in 
motion. For such a luxurious car, it’s most 
enjoyable to drive. You really must drive it to 
„ appreciate its good breedi ng . 

Buick Riviera. It isn't everybody's 
» car. But then, you're not 
BllICK everybody, are you? 

DeduaUd to theTreeSptritinjust abo ut every one. 





When buying clothes, always look for the Talon* zipper. Not only is it the world's 

most proven zipper, it's also your best clue that whatever it's in is well made. I3I0PI 

A Talon zipper says a lot about what it's in. 


FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week Sept. 30-Oct. 6 


BOWLING LORRIF KOCH of C'urpentcrsv ille. III. 
ousted l wo other finalists before defeating Betty 
Morris of Stockton, Calif, 205 1 7*> to take the $10.- 
000 first prize in the S75,(8X> Brunswick Women s 
World Open, in Deerfield. III. 


boxing Britain's JOHN CONTI II won the World 
Boxing Council light heavyweight championship, 
outpointing Jorge Ahumada of Argentina in their 
15-round bout in London, Lngland. In Buenos Ai- 
res. CARLOS MONZON of Argentina retained his 
W orld Boxing Association middleweight champion- 
ship w^illt a seventh-round knockout of Australian 


SIIOJI OGUMA of Japan 
Council ll> weight crown a- 
/ale/ of Venezuela in a con 
in Tokyo. 


took the World Boxing 
way from Betulio Gon- 
itrovcrsial split decision 


PRO FOOTBALL Nfl : The St. Louis Cardinals, sur- 
prise leaders in the NFC Last, remained undefeated. 

Cardinal Quarterback Jim Hart^connected on three 

yarder. both to Me! Gray. Cincinnati shook up 
Washington 28- 17 to remain atop the Al C Central. 
Bengal Cornerback Lamar Parrish took the Reil- 

to give Cincinnati a 7 0 start', then picked up a third- 
guartcr Washington fumble and carried it 47 yards 
lor another score. New Lngland won its fourth 
straight, this time trampling win less Baltimore 42 J 
( l’"V 22). while Atlanta posted its first win of the sea- 
son, 14 7 over the New York Giants. Falcon Safety 
Ray Brown broke a 7-7 halftime tie when he inter- 
cepted a Norm Snead pass into the flat and scored on 
a 39-yard run. Both teams arc now l-J. Stubborn 
Houston led Pittsburgh 7-3 at the hall, but Stecler 
Quarterback Joe Gilliam engineered a third-quarter 
80-yard drive that ended with Preston Pearson scor- 
ing from the nine-yard line to give Pittsburgh the key 
score in its 13-7 victory. Jim Braxton scored three 
touchdowns two from the one and one from the 
two as Buffalo dropped Green Bay 27 -7, Quarter- 
back Joe Ferguson completed 1 3 of I f> passes for 1 75 
yards and found Ahmad Rashad for Buffalo's other 
touchdown. Ken Stabler threw touchdown passes of 
II, 45 and 10 yards in Oakland's 40 24 romp over 
Cleveland as the Raiders took undisputed posses- 
sion ot the lead m the AFC West with a 3-1 record. 
Denver found its offense in the second half against 
Kansas City and broke into the win column, edging 
the Chiefs 17 14. Rookie Jon Keyworth scored twice 
on two- and three-yard spurts. Gary Hurt threw for 
one touchdown and ran for another in Chicago's 
24-10 win over New Orleans. Los Angeles handed 
Detroit its fourth straight loss, but the powerful 
Rams barely defeated the frustrated Lions 16- 13. 
Philadelphia scored twice in the first half and ihen 
held off San Diego to win 13-7. A last-second 27- 
yard held goal by Fred Cox gave Minnesota a 23-21 
win over Dallas as the \ ikings pumped their record 
to 4-0 and kept the NFC Central Division lead. 
WFL: Memphis (12-2) took sole possession of the 
Central Division lead alter a 47- 19 rout of the Jack- 
sonville Sharks. Southman J. J. Jennings became the 
first WFL player Co rush for 1,000 yards, gaining SO 
yards against the Sharks to bring his total for the 
season to | .036. Running Back Willie Spencer scored 
five touchdowns for Memphis. The Hawaiian* up- 
set Birmingham 14-8. and the loss dropped the 
Americans ( 1 1-3). who had led the Central all year, 
into second place behind Memphis. The Florida 
franchise was taken over by the WF L. after the Blaz- 
ers players had not been paid in more than two 
weeks. Tommy Rcamon scored two touchdowns in 
Florida's 30-17 win over Philadelphia, which kept 
the Blazers (10-4) on top of the Fastern Division, 
one game ahead of Charlotte (9-5 ). 1 he Stars doused 
Chicago 41-30. with Quarterback Tom Sherman 
launching scoring bombs of 63 and 45 yards during 
Charlotte's J3*poinl first half The almost extm- 

f uivhcd I ire lost its fifth straight to die down to a 
-7 record. Shreveport in their second home game 
edged the Detroit Wheels 14-11. The Southern Cal- 
ifornia Sun. with an apparent lock on the Western 
Division, needed a 36-yard touchdown pass from 
Tony Adams to Keith Denson with 1:56 remaining 
to defeat Portland 26-22. Running Back Rufus Fer- 
guson scored three Storm touchdowns. 

GOLF — AL GEIBFRGI R won his first tournament 
in eight years with a three-stroke victory in the 
$ 1 35,000 Sahara Invitational at the Sahara-Nevada 
Country Club in Las Vegas. Geiberger carded a linul- 
round 69 for an I l-under-par 273. 

BILLY CASPER finished at 283. live under par. to 
score a three-stroke victory over Hale Irwin in the 


S40.000 Lancomc Trophy tournament at the St. 
Nom la Bretcche near Paris. 

CAROLE JO SKALA fired a four-under-par 69 to 
finish at 213 for 54 holes and win the $35,000 Sac- 
ramento (Calif.) Classic al the Cameron Country 
Club. Cathy Duggan and Jane Blalock lied fur sec- 

harness racing- WAYMAKER (S4.40), driven 
by John Simpson. Jr., won the third and fourth heats 
to lake the $100,000 Kentucky Futurity, third leg 
of the trotting Triple Crown, at the Red Mile 
in Lexington. The winning times for the mile heals 
were l:59«» and a slow 2:063$. 

hockey III Moscow, the Soviet Nationals defeated 
Team Canada 3 2 in the final game of their series. 
giving the Russians a 4-1 margin in the eight games; 


HORSE racing FOOLISH PLFASLRI (S2.60). 
Jacinto Yasquez riding, posted his seventh success 
in as many starts with a six-length victory over Har- 
vard Man in the SI 14,750 Champagne Slakes for 2- 
year-olds at Belmont Park. His time for the mile 
was I 36. 

Yves Saint-Martin rode art dealer Daniel Wildcn- 
stc n'v oddv-on favorite ALLEZ I RANCF. to vic- 
tory in the I '/4-mile Prix de I'Arc de Triomphe at 
Longchamp racecourse in Paris. The S300.000 win- 
ner's shiirc of the S500.000 nurse made Allez France 
the second filly in thoroughbred racing to earn more 
(halt SI million. 

FEYING NELLY' ($41). David Maitland up. cov- 
ered nine furlongs in 1:49 to finish a head in front 
of Paul Mellon's Kew Gardens in the Cambridge- 
shire Stakes at Newmarket, Lngland. 

WAJIMA (S3.20), the $600,000 Japanese-owned 
son of Bold Ruler, won his second straight start, at 
six furlongs, Braulio liac/a up. at Belmont Park. 

MOTOR SPORTS CARLOS RFUTEMANN of Ar- 
gentina, driving a Brabham-Ford. led from start to 
finish in the U.S. Grand Prix al Watkins Glen. I M- 
ERSON FITTIPALDI, in a McLaren-Fond. fin- 
ished fourth and clinched the world driving champi- 
onship for the second time in three years (pose SSI. 
DAVID PEARSON, averaging 119.912 mph in a 
Mercury, finished 1.4 seconds ahead of Richard Pet- 
tv. In a Dodge, to win the $161,877 Charlotte Na- 
tional 500. at Charlotte (N. C.) Motor Speedway. A 
spectacular 10-car collision on the second lap 
knocked seven cars out of the race and resulted in 
injuries to driver-singer Marly Robbins, who re- 
quired 32 stitches to close facial cuts. 

TENNIS JOHN NEWCOMBF. defeated Roxcoc 
Fanner 7-6. 7-6 in the singles final of the $50,188) 
Island Holidays Classic in Honolulu. Tanner 
avenged the loss, teaming with DICK STOCKTON 
to beat Ncwcombcand Owen Dav idson 6-3. 7-6 in 
the doubles final. 

Top-seeded CHRIS EVERT defeated Virginia 
Wade 6-3. 5 7.6 I in (he final of the $50.(88) Virginia 
Slims tournament in Houston. The $10,000 first 
prize raised Evert's earnings to SI41 .355 for the year. 
Evonne Goolagong withdrew from the tournament 
and forfeited her semifinal match to Evert, because 
of the sudden death of her father in Australia. 

MILEPOSTS INJURED: Locust Hill Farm's 2-ycar- 
old lilly RUFFIAN, who suffered a hairline Irac- 
turc of her right hind ankle. Unbeaten in five starts, 
the big filly will not race for the rest of the year. 
NAMED: As general manager ofthc NL New York 
Mets. JOSEPH A. McDONAI D. who has been 
with the club since it was formed in 1962. most re- 
cently as director of minor league operations. 
POSTPONED: The wedding of CHRIS EVERT 
and JIMMY CONNORS, because ofthc increased 
demands of their tennis commitments. The current 
Wimbledon singles champions were to have played 
their love match on Nov. 8. 

SIGNLD: FRANK ROBINSON. 39. to manage the 
AL Cleveland Indians, thus becoming the first black 
manager in major league baseball. Robinson, the 
only man ever voted Most Valuable Player in both 
the American and National leagues, has a career bat- 
ting average of .295 over 19 seasons, with 2.900 hits 
and 1.778 RBIs. Robinson will continue to play, as 

DIED: HF1 MUTH KOINIGG. 25. rookie Formu- 
la I racing driver from Salzburg. Austria; when his 
car ran into a guardrail during the L'.S. Grand Prix 
in Watkins Glen. 


CREDITS 

7 - Jerry Coole; 23 -Neil Idler, 24. 25 Wil Blorche 
26. 27 — Fred Koplon-Block Stor i2, Ned 
leder, Sheedv 6 long 121. 28-Wulr." loou Jr.. John 
loccnc. 29— Herb Scharlmor: 30. 31 Heinz Xlve'- 
memr; 32 Waller loon J- 61 Alan Greenberu 
82 -Cera- ,1 Pre„.P, c i c „ u | Par ode 88 ;r,c Sehwe.- 
ordl, 123 Tom HubOard-Cmemnoti tnquirer, Joe Com- 
balese-Goli Guide. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



CURT KUTSCHENREU- 
ter, 6, of Loveland. 
Ohio, was the youngest 
of 1,000 cyclists to com- 
plete 50 miles in less 
titan six hours in the 
Hancock Hilllcss Half 
Hundred bicycle race. 
Curt, who has been cy- 
cling for a year, pedaled 
57 miles in six hours 
and 35 minutes. 


JIM zorn. quarter- 
back for Cal Poly in Po- 
mona, Calif., gained 
505 yards in his team's 
37-27 win over South- 
ern Utah Slate. Zorn, 
whose 3,000 vards led 
the NCAA Division II 
in total offense last 
year, completed 20 of 
33 passes and rushed 
lor 1 10 yards. 


LIEUT. MARSHA LUTZ, 

the first woman as- 
signed to the U.S.A.F. 
Spacetrack site in Di- 
yarbakir, Turkey, was 
named head of the Base 
Sports Council after 
she won the swimming 
and handicap bowling 
championships. Lutz 
also took seconds in 
badminton and golf. 


BARRY OLIVER, 15, of 

Indian Springs. Nev.. 
won junior National 
AAU wrestling titles in 
both the 148-pound 
freestyle and the 158- 
pound Greco-Roman. 
Later. Oliver was third 
in the senior 148-pound 
freestyle at the North 
American Champion- 
ships in Mexico City. 


DON MILLER, 55, of 

Bethesda, Md., won 
the Kenwood Golf and 
Country Club champi- 
onship for the sixth 
time in four decades, 
defeating defending 
champion Jerry Gibson 
in the final. Miller’s 
other club titles were 
won in 1940. 1950. 
1962, 1963 and 1969. 


MICHELE SHANDS. 13, 

ran ;i $8.8 on her 440 
anchor leg for the Ja- 
maica (N.Y.) Track 
Club in the 880-yard 
sprint medley at the 
Queens College Invita- 
tional track meet. Her 
team's 1:55.8 clocking 
was 2.8 seconds faster 
than the winning time 
in the college division. 
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19\ Tole the readers take over 


DOUBLE WHAMMY 

Sir: 

Wham! Bam! The famed SI whammy 
strikes again. It never ceases to amaze me. 
How can you run feature articles on teams 
like Notre Dame ( Right Man in the Right 
Place , Sept. 30) and Oklahoma State ( Those 
Other Bailies in Oklahoma ), and then have 
them both be defeated by such powerhouses 
as Purdue and Baylor? As a stouthearted 
University of Oklahoma football fan, I beg 
you to steer your typewriters and cameras 
away from Norman for [he remainder of the 
football season. 

Jack Salus 

Houston 

Sir: 

1 may start my own magazine, and put you 
on the cover. 

O. D. Stut/man 

Chula Vista, Calif. 

Sir: 

As long as you are discussing the Heis- 
man Trophy, I will, too. Tom Clements may 
win the trophy but he will win on reputa- 
tion, not ability, as might Anthony Davis, 
Pat Hadcn, David Humm or others. But the 
man who really deserves to win the coveted 
award probably will not. The man I am 
speaking of is Sonny Collins of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. In 1973 Collins gained 
1,213 yards rushing on 224 carries, but when 
the All-America selections came out, you 
didn't hear about Collins. Stories are writ- 
ten about players with a reputation and not 
the ones with true ability like Collins! 

James Scott 

Campbellsvillc, Ky. 

Sir: 

It was only fitting. Notre Dame, the 1973 
national champions and fourth-best team 
in the Midwest (after Ohio State, Michigan 
and Oklahoma ) followed another of its old 
traditions, losing to Purdue. The loss could 
hardly be construed as unexpected. Purdue, 
coming off a 7-7 tic w ith Miami of Ohio and 
a 28-14 loss to Wisconsin, would have to be 
one of the Irish's most formidable oppo- 
nents. Take heart Irish fans. If your team 
can manage to beat a couple of second-rate 
teams by more than 40 points the sports me- 
dia undoubtedly will say that this year’s team 
ranks right up there with all of the great "Ty- 
ing Irish" teams of the past. They'd prob- 
ably be right. 

Bari Sprungf.r 

Belleville. Mich. 

Sir: 

Wasn't it Sports Illustrated that picked 
General Custer over Sitting Bull for the 


Heisman Trophy? Why don't you do the 
country a favor and do an article on the 
Arab oil nations. Please do Notre Dame a 
favor and let "tradition" take care of 
itself. 

Michael J. Obringer 

Jacksonville 

BEDDY BYE 

Sir: 

l would like to ask Frank Deford ( Heirs 
of Judge Landis , Sept. 30) a question con- 
cerning his bed fashions. 

Mr. Dcford, do you sleep in the raw? 

Bruce Glitman 

East Lansing, Mich. 

• Nude in the summer, nightshirt in win- 
ter. pajamas on the road. — ED. 

RAGS TO RICHES 

Sir: 

In his story < Out One Hand and in the Oth- 
er, Sept. 30) Dan Jenkins refers to the Pa- 
triots as the "New England Peasants." Ilc- 
states that the Dolphins were "preoccupied" 
that sunny Sunday. Having had the pleasure 
of being one of the 50,000 Pat fans at Schae- 
fer Stadium who witnessed the beating the 
world champs took, and also being in atten- 
dance when the "Peasants" defeated the 
L.A. Rams, I can truthfully say that the New 
Englanders outplayed their opponents in 
both games. 

I suggest that when speaking of the New 
England Patriots in the future Jenkins should 
use words like "superb" and "tremendous." 
And at the very least — admit that we have 
vastly improved. 

Jim Gattuso 

Medficld. Mass. 

Sir: 

Granted, three big wins and now four, 
with last week's victory over the Colts do 
not mean that the Patriots are Super Bowl 
contenders, but they arc our team and we 
don't appreciate cute, derogatory comments. 

Hope springs eternal in any sports fan, es- 
pecially in Boston where we have suffered 
through the Patriots' rebuilding years. Now 
we have a potentially good team, and it's no 
fun to see them knocked. 

John Stanton 

Winthrop, Mass. 

Sir: 

If Mr. Jenkins intends to continue to cov- 
er the NFL. in 1974, I suggest he forget 
about last year's press clippings and stand- 
ings. This is a new year and the Patriots 
are on top. 

Francis Pignone 

Brighton, Mass. 


Sir: 

Tex Maulc may be gone from the playing 
fields of pro football, but according to your 
Sept. 30 issue his spirit lives on under the 
name of Dan Jenkins. 

Judy Brown 

Miami 

Sir: 

I'm trying to figure out if, over the past 
two seasons, the Pats have won any football 
games. It seems that after every win some 
excuse arises about the losing team Mer- 
cury Morris didn't play. Bob Gricse had an 
ingrown toenail, lack of imagination by the 
Giants was the reason for their inability to 
score from the three-yard line, etc. 

In reference to the interception and fum- 
ble referred to in Jenkins' article, Sam Hunt 
is very sorry that he got caught stealing Gric- 
se's pass and says he'll return it if you want 
him to. We're also sorry we hit Charlie Leigh 
so hard, causing him to drop the ball. 

Dick Rossetti 

Grafton, Mass. 

Sir: 

It should not come as so much of a sur- 
prise to Dan Jenkins or to anyone that the 
Miami Dolphins lost at New England. It is 
not that unusual. Don Shula's Miami teams, 
which have won at least 10 games every year, 
have lost to the Patriots there in three of their 
live visits. New England always gives Miami 
fits at home, but more important is the fact 
that this year the Pats are a greatly improved 
team. 

Jeff Sfgai 

Nashville 

THE LONGEST SEASON 

Sir: 

In William Leggett’s article on football 
broadcasting ( Welcome to the / 000- Hour 
Season, Sept. I ft) he said that some of the 
networks were concerned because there has 
been a drop in the TV audience. The reason 
is not a proliferation of games. If the net- 
works really want to keep their audiences, 
all they have to do is get rid of their direc- 
tors. producers and broadcasters and get 
some new ones who know something about 
the game of football- Get rid of the people 
they pass off as color commentators. Person- 
ally. I have not watched a whole college game 
in years. 1 get disgusted with the everlasting 
panning around the stands during the game 
to show pretty girls. This year ABC has a 
new wrinkle, a couple of clowns running 
around with microphones interviewing 
cheerleaders and band members when there 
is action on the field. 

Thomas C. Graham 

Allentown, Pa. 

continued 
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Taste Windsor instead. 


Taste Canada’s smoothest whisky and you may never go back to your usual whisky. 
Windsor is the only Canadian made with hardy Western Canadian grain, water from 
glacier-fed springs and aged in theclear dry air of the Canadian Rockies. 




WINDSOR 

CANADIAN 


The Windsor Guardsman: 
A suitable symbol for the 
Supreme Canadian 


Your friends will enjoy the distinctive 
difference Windsor Canadian makes 
in their favorite whisky drinks. 


The smoothest 
whisky ever to come 
out of Canada! 


The Windsor Old Fashioned. 

In a handsome rocks glass 
muddle: 1 tsp. sugar, 2 dashes 
bitters, and a splash of club 
soda. Add 3 ice cubes and 
pour in2oz. Windsor 
Supreme Canadian Whisky. 
Decorate with maraschino 
cherry and orange slice. Swirl 
entire mixture -gently press- 
ing orange slice to the side of 
the glass. Serve with pride. 


Very 

remarkably 

priced. 


WINDSOR 

" (' /v.d/J 


^ /^t/ 


CANADIAN WHISKY A BLEND • 80 PROOF • IMPORTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO . NEW YORK 


For a worker with a severe leg injury, 
the hospital may be just the first step back 




The second step is 
often rehabilitation. Lots 
of it. 

So Liberty Mutual built 
its own rehabilitation 
center— way back in 1943. 


We were the first 
insurance company to 
operate a comprehensive 
industrial accident reha- 
bilitation center in the 
United States. 


An injured worker may have to go through before he can step back into his job. 

the paces at Liberty's rehabilitation center. . 


And since then we’ve 
helped a lot of workers 
with injured legs take that 
important second step. 

Working directly to help 
our policyholders by 
helping their injured 
workers is one of the most 
important things we do 
as an insurance company. 
And it’s good to know 
we've helped rehabilitate 
thousands of workers 
over the past 30 years . . . 
helped bring them back 
to useful, productive lives. 

We’re the company that 
deals direct— in every 
way we can. 


LIBERTY 
MUTUAL 
Where you deal direct. 


LiOerty Mutual Insurance Company /Liberty Mulual F ire Insurance Company / L iberty L fc Assurance Company ol Boston /Herne Ottice Boston ip 1974 







LIFE LIBRARY OF 

Y 


“Probably the most useful, easy-reading, well-illustrated, 
interesting collection of books on photography since 
Kodak discovered the Data Book. Its coverage of history, 
technique, great photographers, great photographs 
is profound.” — Modern Photography 


hours of pleasure and a lifetime of increased proficiency 
with your equipment. Thousands upon thousands of 
satisfied users will testify that few if any other photo- 
graphic books combine such practical information with 
so many striking examples of genuine photographic art. 


Whether you’re a beginner, a serious amateur or a 
professional, there’s no doubt that these books will help 
you create better photos than you ever thought you 
could take. Not only " ill you find hundreds of tips and 
trade secrets by the world-famous photographers 
and experts who made LIFE such an outstanding 
picture magazine, but you’ll enjoy some of the most 
dazzling photographs ever published. 

You will certainly want to own many of the volumes 
in the scries, depending on your personal photographic 
interests— travel, nature, children, for example— but 
any one of the 17 books will provide you with many 


In the series: The Camera a Light and Film d 
The Print ° Color ° The Art of Photography 
° Photochaphinc Nature a Photography as a Tool 
o The Great Themes d Photojournalism a 
Photographing Children a Caring for Photographs 
a Great Photographers a Special Problems a 
The Studio a Documentary Photography □ Travel 
a Photography ° Frontiers of Photography 

Each volume contains more than 200 
pages with as many as 300 photos and 
diagrams. You'll find them on sale at 
bookstores and camera stores. $9.95 each 

BOOKS 


riME 


LIFE 


YESTERDAY 


1 1 was as if the scorched earth had swal- 
■ lowed him whole that fateful day in 
May. For a long time no trace of his cy- 
cle could be found, much less the adven- 
turous young man's body. As the mys- 
terious silence continued, hope gradually 
gave way to resignation. 

Exactly eight decades before motorcy- 
clist Fred Mundy disappeared into the 
sandy wasteland of Baja California, not 
to return alive (SI. June 10). the subject 
of similar national anxiety was a 27-year- 
old bicyclist and amateur photographer 
named Frank G. Len/. 

The sport was in its infancy and Amer- 
icans were eager for vicarious adventure. 
Thus, when Len/ quit his bookkeeping 
job in May of 1892 and announced his 
plan to cycle around the world, he be- 
came a national hero almost overnight. 

Even he was amazed at the enthusiastic 
send-off given him in New York City on 
June 4. 1X92. "No knight in the olden 
days . . . ever set out in search of ad- 
ventures or donned his armor for foreign 
lands and deeds of high emprise with 
more fervid acclamations than those 
which have cheered my outward path," 
he wrote for Outing, the magazine that 
had agreed to sponsor his trip and pub- 
lish the account. 

Although only 25 at the time, Frank 
Len/. had been cycling long distances for 
nearly a decade. The first 3.000 miles, 
therefore, were no problem. Heading 
north to Albany. Len/ swung west to 
Buffalo, following the line of the Erie Ca- 
nal "up the valley of the Mohawk, the 
cradle of the military forces of the Rev- 
olution and the grave of the military 
hopes of the British." From Buffalo to 
Minneapolis he traveled across Canada, 
then followed the track of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad to Spokane Falls and the 
telegraph route to San Francisco, w hieh 
he reached on Oct. 20. 1892. Along the 
way. delegates of every cycling club w ith- 
in 20 miles of his route turned out to wine 
him and dine him. 

Boarding the steamer Oceanic. Len/ 
sailed on Oct. 25 for Yokohama to be- 
come. by Christmas 1X92. the "first cy- 
clist ever to invade northern China." Al- ■ 
though he was basically a genial young 
man. he displayed a contempt for Ori- 
entals. and he was especially scornful of 
those Chinese who visited shops to 
smoke a pipeful of opium. 

In turn. Len/ was called "foreign dev- 
il" and followed by surly crowds. His 
antipathy to the Chinese was further in- 


It Sure Was 
Hell on Wheels 


Cycling is a quiet sport but in 1892 
a young bookkeeper went too far 


creased when he discovered that his tool 
bag. which had contained a monkey 
wrench, screwdriver and oilcan, had been 
rifled. "Almost distractedly. I pointed to 
the empty tool-pouch," he wrote. "But 
the following crowd shook their heads 
*no." insisted that I should ride, and be- 
gan throwing stones at a distance. Pres- 
ently they became bolder and came on 
closer, and one stone struck me on the 
leg. Things were getting uncomfortable: 
my wheel clogged up with mud and snow 
. , . and l could not get away. Drawing 
my revolver. I flourished it about, but 
they only gave fiendish yells and came 
closer. Dropping the wheel in the snow I 
gave chase and fired three times in the 
air. The crowd of thirty or forty ran as 
fast as their legs would carry them." 

For the next 15 months Frank Len/ 
continued his slow journey across Asia 
on the muddy roads of Burma. India. Ba- 
luchistan and Persia. He dutifully de- 
scribed the architecture, countryside and 
culture in the manner of the typical 19th 
century travel writer- with his own mix- 
ture of condescension, textbook erudi- 
tion and a smattering of weak humor. 
By the time he reached Teheran, how- 
ever. a certain poignancy had crept into 
his prose. "I must confess to a feeling of 
homesickness." he wrote. "I am tired, 
very tired, of being a 'stranger.' " 

On May 2, 1X94 his last piece of cor- 
respondence was dispatched from Ta- 
briz. Persia. "I leave today." he wrote, 
"on my way to Constantinople, now only 
900 miles distant." And with those 
words, Frank l.en/ disappeared for all 
time. 

Because his accounts had been appear- 
ing in print on a considerably delayed 
basis, the general public did not know 
for some time that no news had been re- 
ceived from Len/ after May 2. 1X94. 
Gradually, however, word leaked out 
that something was wrong, that he had 


"been delayed" or "obstructed near the 
Persian-Turkish border." Finally, veter- 
an cyclist William Sachtleben made an 
alarming announcement: "I think Lenz 
must have been murdered." he told re- 
porters. "As near as I can learn, he dis- 
appeared in the Delibaba Pass between 
Erzurum and Baye/id. . . . This Deliba- 
ba Pass is one of the worst places in Asi- 
atic Turkey, and it is my belief that Len/ 
was murdered." 

.1. H. Worman. the editor of Outing. 
replied heatedly that "the vague rumor* 
circulating through the pressure sent by 
those seeking to advertise themselves at 
the expense of Frank G. Lenz and his 
friends." 

Unfortunately. Sachtleben was almost 
assuredly correct. A detailed investiga- 
tion proved that Lenz had spent the night 
of May 9 at the Turkish village of Tchel- 
kani and then had headed north toward 
the hamlets of Muserstie and Shamian — 
an area, according to R. W. Graves, Brit- 
ish Consul at Er/urum. "infested with 
brigands." Another story suggested that 
Len/ had been killed out of a certain fear, 
rather than greed. “An argument arose 
as to whether he was a man or a devil." 
recounted one native, who had never seen 
a bicycle and referred to it as a “two- 
wheeled carriage.” In order to settle the 
controversy, he explained, several shots 
had been fired at the strangely moving 
creature, which was killed immediately. 

At any rate, in May of 1X94 a body 
was found in the River Sherian. about a 
mile and a half from Tchelkani, improb- 
ably equipped with a large hand mirror. 
At about the same time a particularly fe- 
rocious Kurdish tribesman began sport- 
ing narrow saddle girths on his horse, 
which suspiciously resembled flattened 
bicycle tires. 

Convinced at last, the publishers of 
Outing swore vengeance on the perpetra- 
tors of the presumed outrage and pro- 
v ided a spectacular eulogy for their erst- 
while correspondent. But because they 
had an ample supply of his columns still 
on hand, the words of Frank Lenz con- 
tinued to appear in the magazine, as if 
he were alive, until the issue of July I X96. 

At this point. Outing's coverage of 
round-the-world cycling endeavors was 
turned over to "a gentleman who made 
it awheel recently under more favorable 
circumstances than those which." as the 
magazine put it, "embarrassed Len/ on 
his fateful venture.” 

— GroRt.i Gum 
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PAY FOR PLAY (CONT.) 

Sir: 

Big tears or heartfelt sympathy welled in 
my eyes when I read of the plight of the poor 
college football players who could no long- 
er make ends meet ( Everybody's Doing It, 
Scorecard, Sept. Ifi). The pains of humili- 
ation, as well as those of hunger, must be 
excruciating to the gridiron giants who can 
muster only enough change for one meager 
meal a day a 2 l >o McDonald's hamburger 
and a Coke. 

Such stories of financial deprivation, as 
told by UCLA's Charlie Schuhmann in your 
magazine, arc ludicrous. In case our Satur- 
day afternoon heroes do not realize it, there 
happen to be thousands of college students 
in this nation going through school without 
the benefit of full-ride scholarships, free 
books, free tutors and free training-table 
meals, to say nothing of favors by alumni — 
job opportunities, dinner invitations and 
other fringe benefits that so easily accrue to 
college athletes. 

It might also come as a shock to Mr. 
Schuhmann that some families have to live 
on less than the cash equivalent of a college 
athlete's yearly education expenses, which 
are paid for him by the school. 


Nobody doubts that the dollar does not 
go as far as it once did, but in forming the 
relief line, let college athletes stand near the 
end. 

John F. Shir tv 

Monterey Park, Calif. 

STILL TIED 

Sir: 

In reference to professional football's new 
fifth-quarter rule, what use is the extra quar- 
ter if the game can still end in a tie? The sud- 
den-death period should extend until one 
team breaks the tie. I, for one, would like to 
see the tie eliminated, not only in profession- 
al ball but in college and high school games 
as well. 

Lowell Blrulron 

Westlake, La. 

SAFETY MEASURES 

Sir: 

I have just finished Dan Levin's article on 
Gerry Walin's most unfortunate accident 
while attempting to break the world speed 
record for outboard-powered craft ( Grim 
Climax to a Thunderous Ran, Sept. 23). Hav- 
ing long followed all aspects of motor rac- 
ing. I am always saddened by the death or 


serious injury of a driver. I've seen many 
powerboat wrecks, and the pattern is always 
the same. A flip, the driver ejects and is hurt. 
Why don't they wake up and realize that a 
parachute pack and a prayer won't save any- 
body's neck? Perhaps a self-contained cjcc- 
tiblc pod with a life-support system, some 
flotation devices and a parachute would. 
Sure, this might prove to be heavy, sophis- 
ticated and costly, but how much is a good 
pilot's life worth? 

Daniel Lois V ionoli 

Los Angeles 

INDIAN RODEO 

Sir: 

Thank you for the article Today Is Joy to 
Their World (Sept. 23). It is refreshing to 
know that the Indian nations arc holding on 
to their culture. Unfortunately, publicity 
may prove harmful to the rodeo by starting 
an influx of tourists. It should remain an In- 
dian celebration. As William Eastlake says, 
it is "not a sport that destroys, but a cer- 
emony that creates, in the style of the In- 
dian." Something the white man hasn't yet 
learned. 

Warren Swanson 

Moscow, Idaho 

continued 



DOW CORNING 


“If this stuff can stand 
up to hard rock, it can 
stand up to anything!” 


Chris Martin of Decatur. Illinois, builds stereo 
speaker systems. For acoustical reasons, the 
cabinets must be sealed airtight. 

Chris tried glue and conventional caulks, but 
they were too rigid to hold up over a long period of 
time. Then he tried Dow Corning ' Silicone Rubber 
Bathtub Caulk. 

“You've sold me on this stuff, d 
says Chris. 

“After a year of intense 
vibration, the caulk was still 
as pliable as when I put it on^ 

What can you do with 
flexible, rubbery 
Dow Corning Bathtub 
Caulk in white or decoratoi 
colors? Or with our 
Silicone Sealers in clear, 
black and aluminum? 

We'd like to know. 

Dow Corning 

Corporation, Dept. G-4102 
Midland, Michigan 48640. 


Wfitt, 
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We're too British to boast. 


So here's what the experts 
say about us. 


Rather than appear immodest, we'n let :he 
experts who write for the audio publications 
tell you about an automatic turntable we re 
quite proud of-our 810QX Transcript on 
Series model 

High Fidelity magazine says: 

The new cam system in the 8100X is 
credited with providing smoother and 
quieter operation than in past models Aver- 
age flutter was very low at 0 05% total 
audible rumble by the CBS-ARLL method 
was -52db The arm has negligible friction 
laterally and vertically, and requires a 0 3 
gram stylus force for automatic trip Taking 
it all together performance. features styling 
-the BSR 8 lOOX moves into ranking place 
among the best automatics we know of 


Stereo Review magazine says: 

J he BSR 8 1 0 OX has an unusually com - 
plete array of operating controls and ad|usl- 
ments yet is simple to use. The wow and 
tlutter were very low— respectively 0 03 and 
0 045% at 33 'A rpm and 0 05 and 0 04% 
at 45 rpm The BSR 810QX. undeniably a 
well-constructed and attractively styled rec 
ord player was also a very easy one to 
operate The controls had a smooth posi- 
tive teel and action " 

This is a modest way to tell you how 
good our 810OX Transcription Series turn- 
table really is We would be pleased to send 
you detailed specifications. Just 
drop us a note 

BSR (USAlltd Blauveil NY10913 


m 




CHOICE next^palr 

of outdoor shoes or 
boots get the sole 
that sets the pace 
for the pros. Look 
for the VIBRAM name 

and be / s* 1 

sure. ^voftToTrvoTOrSyi 


Q 


UABAUG 

RUBBER COrulFWM Y 


When 
Jim Whittaker, 
the first American 
to climb Mt. Everest, 
leads the 1975 
American K2 
Expedition to the 
world's second 
highest 
mountain, 


CHALLENGE 


he’ll be wearing boots 
with VIBRAM" soles. 

Says Whittaker, 
“You can trust the 
quality of VIBRAM 
soles. For superior 
grip, sure-footedness 
and long wear, they're 
in a class by 
themselves." 


18 School Street, North Brookfield. Mass 01535 
Exclusive U.S. licensee for VIBRAM soles and heels. 


The 

biggest name in 
sweaters and knit shirts 
for 


BIG 



TALL 

Men is ^ 

TWXAN 

Sportswear 

Formerly TITAN SPORTSWEAR 

DwwonofF R Knitting Mas 

69 Alden St . Fall River. Mass. 02723 
Write for name of nearest dealer. 


in 100% 0/diMluk' 



INVENTIONS WANTED 


Manulaclurers need new pioriucts. Your invention, new 
product or idea developed lot ca^ h royalty sales by pro- 
iessional organization. Write or call lor FREE Booklet. 

'How to Saleguard. Develop » Market Inventions to In- 
dustry.'' No idea is too small.™ 

LAWRENCE PESKA ASSOCIATES, INC. 

500V Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10036 (212) 354-9696 


Sir: 

Today will be "joy to our world" if writ- 
ers like William Lasllakc keep on producing 
features on Indian sports activities. His ar- 
ticle brought smiles and giggles as he pre- 
sented some of the Indian humor. Watch out. 
they'll have him dancing next year or mug- 
ging in the wild-horse race. Really enjoyable 
reading. 

Incidentally, Dugan LeBcaux also placed 
in the final money in bull riding this year at 
the Pendleton Roundup. 

Leaii J. Conner 

Warm Springs, Ore. 

EXTOLLING NOLAN 

Sir: 

Finally. Nolan Ryan has gotten some rec- 
ognition ( Speed Trap for an Angel, Sept. 16). 
With this season nearly over, Ryan has 22 
victories, 367 strikeouts and a 100-mph fast- 
ball, not to mention his two no-hitters, 383 
strikeouts, 21 victories and 2.87 ERA of last 
year. If Ryan wore with Cincinnati, Los An- 
geles or Oakland, he'd no doubt have 25 or 
30 wins right now. 

Tanner Parsons 

Athens, Greece 
Sir: 

In mentioning the best fastball pitchers of 
all time you failed to include Don New- 
combe. Nolan Ryan is fast, hut they claim 
Ncwcombc was as fast as a speeding bullet. 

Git. Bailey 

Cincinnati 

ONE FOR BOBBY 

Sir: 

The article Lesson for the Home Pro in 
your Sept. 16 issue was one of the finest 1 
have read during my 15 years as a subscrib- 
er. Sarah Pileggi obviously did her home- 
work, as she accurately portrays Bobby 
Nichols. 

My friendship with Bobby spans 17 years. 
He is not only an outstanding athlete but an 
unassuming man of character and integrity. 
There are none finer. 

Ralph J. Tremaglio Jr. 

Meriden, Conn. 

OFFICIATING STORY 

Sir: 

Reminiscent of the story Bill Travis told 
about his ofiiciatmg debut in a high school 
football game (Scorecard, Sept. 23) is an in- 
cident one of my colleagues swears hap- 
pened. 

His basketball officiating partner, a neo- 
phyte who was positioned near midcourt, 
alertly raced downcourt with the visiting 
team's guard as that player intercepted a pass 
and drove for an uncontcsted basket. But as 
the guard went up for the layup, the official 
leaped high and pinned the ball beautifully 
against the board. The visiting coach took 
continued 





The skid our 
computer didn't 
let happen. 

Slamming on the brakes on a 
slippery road is the last thing you 
should do. 

Braking suddenly can make the 
wheels lock. And on a slippery road, 
that's enough to cause a terrifying skid. 

A skillful driver "pumps" the brakes. 
Something that our people have put 
to good use in a unique new anti skid 
system. 

With it, when you slam on the brakes, 
a mini-computer hooked up to a sensor 
on each wheel anticipates when the 
wheel is starting to lock. 

Then our system pumps the brake 
of that wheel for you, 5 to 15 times a 
second — better and faster than even 
the most skillful driver could. 

You see the result in our photo: the 
left-hand car has this anti-skid system. 

At the moment, we're working in 
Europe to make this system available 
here at about the same cost as a good 
car radio. 

Little enough, considering what it 
does for you. 

And doesn't do. 

The best ideas are the ~TI I II 
ideas that help people. 
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“Rotary Massage” 
Shower Bath Head 

by • 


V 



' f ‘ , 

Palenied ''V 

THE MOST UNIQUE >■* ■ 

CHRISTMAS GIFT! MV 

Only Postpaid 

S1Q95 (Add 6°o la* w 

in Calit.) 

All-Brass. Chrome-plated 
(with Molher-ol-Pearl cone) 

Rotating inner nozzle spray- 
like a whirlpool bath Exhilarating' 

Ad|usts trom brisk to gentle massage 
Mother-ol-Pearl cone. $19 95 (shown) 

& $24 95 Chrome-plated cone $29 95 
Gold-plated cone. $39 95 Money-back 
guarantee Beautifully packaged 
AVAILABLE BATH OR PLUMBING 
DEPTS AT MANY STORES. OR 
ORDER DIRECT 

RAIN JET CORP . 301 S Flower St 
Burbank. California 91503. Dept S133 
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^ Everything 
a motorist 
needs to 
know about 

• car care 

• financing 
•avoiding a lemon 

• do-it-yourself maintenance 

• increasing gas mileage 

• insurance 

• leasing 

• finding a good mechanic 
• tuning engines 

• handling emergencies 

• cars of the future 

• the 9 essential systems 

•dealers true costs 
•defensive driving 


THE TIME-LIFE BOOK OF THE 

FAMILY CAR 


Deluxe oversized format lavishly 
illustrated Si 4 95 at bookstores 


CHANGE of ADDRESS 
& ORDER FORM 

IF YOU'RE MOVING. PLEASE LET US KNOW 4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 


Attach your present mailing 
label here and fill in your new 
address below 


MAIL TO: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED TIME & LIFE BUILDING. CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60611 
FOR FASTER SERVICE 

About this or other mailers concerning your subscription-billing, renewal, complaints, 
additional subscriptions, etc , 

CALL TOLL FREE 

800 - 621-8200 

(Illinois: 800-972-8302) 

Subscription prices m the United States Canada. Puerto Rico and the 
Caribbean islands are $ 14 a year Military personnel anywhere in 
the world S 10 a year all others S 18 a year 

To order SI, check Box: □ new □ renewal 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE ZIP 


the startling move quite well, that is to say 
he didn't die of apoplexy, though surely only 
my colleague's quick signaling of two 
points goaltending prevented this. After- 
ward. the official could only mutter dazedly 
about his "natural instincts." 

Dick Kimbrough 

North Platte, Neb. 

WAIT AND SEE 

Sir: 

I laving been a devoted track fan for near- 
ly 20 years. I read with great interest the ar- 
ticle concerning Britain's latest distance- 
running find, Brendan Foster ( Foster Is No 
Impostor. Sept. 23 >. I have a great deal of 
respect for Mr. Foster's running credentials. 
He has proven in the two years since Mu- 
nich that he has the talent to become one of 
the ulltimc greats. 

I also have a great deal of respect for Writ- 
er Chris Brasher's running ability. As for his 
analyzing abilities, I believe the jury is still 
out. How he can possibly rank Foster as one 
of the top five distance men in the last 25 
years is beyond my imagination. Without too 
much scratching, two names from Down Un- 
der step to the starting line. Murray Halberg 
and Ron Clarke. T hese two must certainly 
rank ahead of Foster at this time. 

Halhcrg won the gold medal in the 5.000 
meters at the I960 Olympics and later held 
both the two- and three-mile records at the 
same lime. Clarke once simultaneously held 
six world records at different distances, al- 
though he never w on an Olympic gold medal. 
Clarke set most of his records during the F.u- 
ropean summer, which was oll’-season for a 
Southern Hemisphere runner. 

Perhaps Mr. Brasher is merely dazzled by 
Foster's racing tactics, which were used long 
ago by Vladimir Kuts and Clarke. Nearly 
two full years lie ahead before we again come 
to the major testing grounds: the Olympic 
Games. A great many things can happen in 
that time. 

Thomas W. Franck 

Cincinnati 

SLEEPING GIANT 

Sir: 

You guys really blew it! Eddy Merckx won 
the World Cycling Championship profes- 
sional road race in Montreal a few weeks 
ago and your magazine barely mentioned it 
in passing. Doesn't the fact that 200,000 
North Americans turned out for the two 
weeks of the championships indicate that bi- 
cycle racing is the sleeping giant of Amer- 
ican sports? 

Dick Howard 

Richmond 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustraii i>, 
Timf & LIFE Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 



The 1975 white-on-white Mark IV 
America’s most colorful luxury car 



To add color to your life, a white-on-white Mark IV for 1975. 

A white landau roof on a white body. Aluminum wheels. Wide band 
white sidewall tires. White premium body side molding. And lipstick red detail 
in its interior. A combination of five luxury options at additional cost. 

In a Mark IV, a little color can go a long way. 


CONTINENTAL MARK IV 


LINCOLN -MERCURY DIVISION 



Salem refreshes naturally. 



Warning. The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 




